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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


O THOSE who are seeking indica- 

tions of the changes that are 

taking place in the United States, 

the recent gathering of the American 

Legion is an important event. For 
the last fifty years there have been annual 
conventions of the veterans of the Civil War. 
One of these bodies, the Grand Army of the 
Republic, has drawn its membership almost 
exclusively from the North; the other organiza- 
tion has just as inevitably represented the 
Southern States. However excellent the ser- 
vice these organizations may have rendered 
in promoting comradeship and _ patriotism, 
the fact remains that they were sectional, 
that their influence was exerted to the per- 
petuation of sectional memories, that neither 
could be regarded as a force which made for a 
real, unified, national spirit. The recent gather- 
ing at Cleveland presented an entirely different 
character. For more than fifty years the 
American Legion will be a powerful influence in 
American life. Just how it will exert this 
influence is not apparent, yet one fact is clear: 
its great tendency will be a nationalizing one. 
Its membership is drawn from all parts of the 
country; it represents every section, every 
race, every religion, every political party, and 
every social grade which goes into the making 
of the American complex. The descendants 
of Plymouth and of Jamestown here find them- 
selves in close association with the northwestern 
Europeans who did so much to people the 
country in the Nineteenth Century—the I rish- 
man, the German, the Scandinavian; while 
the still more recent arrivals, the Italian, the 





Hungarian, the Pole, ‘the Slovene, the Jew, 
discover that they also are parts of a coherent, 
unified nation. Indeed, in its comprehensive rep- 
resentative character there is no organization 
which can be remotely compared to the Amer- 
ican Legion. All these several elements 2re now 
joined together by splendid memories and by 
what, properly exercised, may be a splendid pur- 
pose. They all have the pride of achievement, 
and of achievement for a national end. 

It may become the greatest “Americaniza- 
tion” force in our life. Its membership of 
more than a million—a membership which 
will greatly exceed that number—should pro- 
vide the strongest possible bulwark against 
certain insidious elements which are now at- 
tempting to undermine all lands, including 
our own. Splendid as may be its future, how- 
ever, the Cleveland meeting disclosed that 
there are certain dangers that may decrease 
its effectiveness and perhaps destroy it alto- 
gether. The Legion should exist for the coun- 
try: the country should not exist for the Legion. 
Its chief energies should be devoted to stimulat- 
ing enthusiasm for a unified Americanism, 
for single-hearted public service, not to serving 
itself. It should be organized to give—not to 
obtain. Its members on the battlefield have 
already upheld the type of Americanism— 
that of sacrifice—which should guide them in 
their future activities. Any lapse from this ideal 
would be a national calamity. The United 
States now has a great soldier organization 
which represents all sections and all elements; it 
is to be hoped that it will represent also all the 
finest things in the American character. 





DR. FRANK E. SPAULDING 


Chairman of the newly organized Graduate School of Education at Yale University, which 
marks Yale’s entrance this year on a large scale into the educationally all-important field of 
training of men and women for the profession of teaching 





WILLIAM D. STEPHENS 


Governor of California, whose strong presentation, to the Secretary of State, of California’s 
viewpoint on the Japanese situation has greatly affected the attitude of the Federal 
Government toward that issue 





JOHN A. STEWART 


Executive Chairman of the National Committee that is promoting the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the First Legislative Assembly and the Mayflower Compact 





CARL AKELEY 


Naturalist, sculptor, taxidermist, who has spent his life in studying animals and improving 
the methods of portraying them to the public. Mr. Akeley begins in this number of the 
Wor p’s Work a series of articles on his adventures [See page 73] 





FREDERICK W. GALBRAITH, JR. 


The new national Commander of the American Legion, elected at the Second Annual Con- 
vention, held recently in Cleveland, Ohio 








The Self-Revelation of Presidential 
Candidates 


HERE is no experience which quite so 
completely reveals a man’s character 

A and personality as a presidential cam- 
paign. Unknown as the candidates may be 
when presented by the nominating conventions, 
their outlines stand out fairly distinctly on elec- 
tion day. The present contest has demon- 
strated this fact again. Last July Senator 
Harding and Governor Cox were little more 
than names, but both men are now pretty well 
known. Both, in the last three’ months, have 
been painting their own portraits for the 
enlightenment of the thirty or thirty-five mil- 
lion men and women whose votes they seek. 
Their personal attributes, their characters, 
their opinions on public questions were all more 
or less mysterious in July, but they are now no 
longer great political secrets. That fierce light 
of publicity which beats upon a presidential 
candidate has disclosed enough information 
on these essential points to guide the voter in 
making his fateful choice. What, then, does a 
comparison of these two men reveal? 

The personal side, as distinguished from char- 
acter, is important. All Americans demand 
that their President shall be a man who will 
look and act the part; they do not object to a 
certain amount of dignity, good manners, and a 
general deportment which reveals a deep-seated 
respect for the presidential office. These 
things, of course, are not so important as abil- 
ity, honesty, sincerity, courage, and states- 
manship, yet they are not to be disregarded. 
On this purely personal side, there can be little 
question that Senator Harding has made a more 
creditable showing than Governor Cox. The 
kinds of campaign in which the two men have 
engaged have given the Republican candidate 
a great advantage. Phe front porch is a far 
safer campaign forum than the tail end of a 
Pullman car. The carefully prepared speech, 
made in response to the mechanically arranged 
visit of a “delegation,” presents fewer chances 
for “breaks” and generally unseemly be- 
havior than the happy-go-lucky extemporiz- 
ings of the “swing around the circle.” The 
national sense of propriety has greatly changed 
on this subject since the Civil War. Our 
grandfathers regarded any active solicitation 
of votes by presidential candidates as undigni- 
fied and improper. General Winfield Scott, 
in 1852, was the first man who toured the coun- 
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try’in pursuit of the Presidency; his experience 
was not a happy one, and the revelation of his 
unfitness for the office which his speeches gave 
largely explained his disastrous defeat. His 
opponent, Pierce, who remained invisible in 
his Concord home all through the campaign, 
won the greatest victory since the days of Mon- 
roe. Lincoln similarly remained in retirement 
at Springfield all through the bitter campaign 
of 1860. In 1884, Cleveland—the successful 
candidate—kept office hours the larger part of 
the time in the Governor’s chamber in Albany, 
while James G. Blaine, the defeated aspirant, 
was tearing from one end of the country to 
the other. McKinley’s porch-campaign of 
1896, when contrasted with Bryan’s mighty 
peregrinations, is another evidence that the 
chances favor the man who stays at home, 
though the experiences of Roosevelt, who cer- 
tainly was a much traveled candidate, shows 
that the rule is not invariable. Yet had Justice 
Hughes remained in his Adirondack camp 
during the campaign of 1916—Mr. Wilson, it 
will be recalled, hardly left: his summer home in 
New Jersey—there is little doubt that he would 
have been President. 


Senator Harding’s Good Nature 


HUS Senator Harding’s campaign policy 
has given him the opportunity of por- 


traying himself in his most favorable 
light. His speeches have been carefully pre- 
pared; they have not been the hasty, dis- 
jointed and frequently undignified improvisa- 
tions such as those upon which Mr. Cox, jump- 
ing from town to town, has been compelled to 
rely. The first impression gained is that Senator 
Harding, whatever may behis defects as a world 
statesman, is an exceedingly courteous gentle- 
man. If he is elected, good nature, both to 
political friends and to political enemies, will 
once more become the prevailing note in the 
White House. Not a rasping sound, not an un- 
generous or impolite thrust at his adversaries, 
has proceeded from the Marion front porch. 
The Senator’s speeches may be properly criti- 
cised for their vagueness, for their lack of 
original thought, for their occasionally conflict- 
ing character, and for their old-fashioned Re- 
publican self-sufficiency, but they are certainly 
not lacking in the decencies of political contro- 
versy. And this is another case where style 
is the man. Senator Harding’s preéminent 
personal quality is amiability. In this, as in 
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so many things, he is McKinley again. This, 
it must be admitted, is not invariably the high- 
est attribute of a President; a few years.ago, 
;when “the fighter” and the “hard hitter” were 
the types Americans chiefly applauded in 
their public men, Senator Harding’s tempera- 
ment would have been a positive disqualifica- 
tion. But the last six years has demonstrated 
that “a spirit of accommodation” has its uses 
in the American system; at least that there are 
periods in our history when it may have value. 
At the present moment the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Government, domestic and foreign, are 
demoralized; the ultimate cause is purely per- 
sonals the qualities of the President, his inabil- 
ity to take advice, to submit to any will but his 
own, and his unconcealed contempt for his 
political opponents—the Nation has an un- 
forgettable illustration of what havoc an uncon- 
genial nature can work in its affairs. The 
problems that face the next Administration are 
peculiarly those which will demand good tem- 
per in its head. The next President will need 
the coéperation of all parties and of all factions. 
To establish peace with Germany a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate will be required; the over- 
mastering fact is that neither party will possess 
that two-thirds vote. Thus it is essential 
that the next President shall be a man who 
can “get along,” not only with his political 
supporters, but with his political opponents. 
In other words, personal qualities are now un- 
usually important; and it is a strong point in 
Senator Harding’s favor that his campaign, 
while it has aroused no admiration from the 
Democrats and has at times aroused their ridi- 
cule, has caused no bitterness. 


“This Is to Be No Pink Tea Campaign’”’ 


OR the same reason it is unfortunate for 
covers Cox that his attitude from 

the first has been a quarrelsome one: 
Whatever qualities of temperament he may 
possess, urbanity does not seem to be among 
them. “This is to be no pink tea campaign,”’ 
“no pillow fight,’’ he announces, and then he 
proceeds to denounce his adversaries as “liars,” 
“perjurers,” “corruptionists” and calls upon 
the officers of the law to put them in jail. That 
is, Governor Cox has evidently not taken to 
heart the chief lesson which is to be drawn from 
the Wilson Administration. The President’s 
quarrel with the Senate has caused most of our 
present national misfortunes; Governor Cox 


has begun his quarrel with the codrdinate 
branch even in advance of the election. When 
conciliation should be the order of the day, he 
has proclaimed the policy of a “fight to a fin- 
ish.” The result is that, at the present mo- 
ment, Governor Cox is as unpopular with the 
Republican party as is Mr. Wilson himself. 
He is already on as bad terms with the Senate 
as is the President. His disposition, as re- 
vealed in the campaign, is that of a man who 
nourishes bitter antagonisms, who loves to 
reward his friends and to punish his enemies, 
and who would use his office to build up a court 
party of sycophants. Moreover, his tempera- 
ment apparently has many of the Wilsonian de- 
fects without many of its stronger points. 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Wilson, he is 
certainly a man of intellectual distinction; 
cheapness and vulgarity are not among his at- 
tributes. The same cannot be said of Governor 
Cox. His stumping tour has been a barn storm- 
ing progress. A man of genius, like Roosevelt, 
could shake his fist and assail his enemies in 
old-fashioned English and at the same time 
retain his dignity, but Governor Cox has simply 
succeeded in becoming shrill. The “punch” 
and “pep” which he has put into his campaign 
might have succeeded some years ago, but it is 
out of key with the present mental state of the 
American people. They are wearied with ex- 
citement, with rows, with back-biting: the 
President who can perform his duties with a 
quiet efficiency is the indicated man of the hour. 


Governor Cox and the ‘‘Republican 
Corruption Fund” 


ORE important than good nature, how- 
M ever, is fundamental character. Truth 
telling and sincerity are more desirable 
qualities even than the ability to remain on 
friendly terms with th®Senate. How do the 
two candidates compare in this respect? 

The discussion involves the question which 
has most conspicuously figured in the campaign. 
Mr. Cox has chosen to minimize the subjects - 
whichare real political issues—our foreign policy, 
the industrial situation, reconstruction with all 
its problems, prohibition, immigration, and the 
like—and has devoted his main energies to 
exposing a great Republican plot to “buy the 
Presidency.” In almost his first speech after 
his acceptance the Democratic candidate de- 
clared that the Republicans were raising a 
“huge corruption fund” with which to “pur- 
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chase an underhold on the Government.”’ Mr. 
Cox did not announce this as a suspicion, but 
as a fact; he boldly invited Chairman Hays and 
Senator Harding to deny the truth of his charge 
declaring that, in case they did so, he would 
present his “proof.” When these gentlemen 
promptly made this denial, Mr. Cox, in a 
speech at Pittsburgh, brought forth his “evi- 
dence.”’ In order to weigh this properly it is 
necessary to keep in mind the Governor’s pre- 
cise charges. He declared that the Republican 
National Committee was raising a fund of 
“$15,000,000; that the contributors to this 
fund were “ the financial and industrial interests” 
who were determined to control the Govern- 
ment for their own selfish purposes; that the 
money being raised was not ‘a campaign fund, 
but a corruption fund’’; and that one of the 
ends aimed at was the “purchase”’ of an ad- 
ministration that “would use the bayonet in 
the,settlement of industrial disputes.” “1 will 
produce evidence,” said Mr. Cox to the news- 
paper reporters, “that will convict every 
mother’s son of them, the evidence of a deliber- 
ate plot or conspiracy to buy the Presidency of 
the United States.” 

Thus the material which Mr. Cox had: put 
together was apparently specific and complete; 
his language was not that of a loose campaign 
orator; it was the kind that the District Attor- 
ney uses im presenting his case to a criminal 
jury. The Democratic candidate promised 
“proof,’”’ “evidence”; he would show the sum 
involved—$15,000,000; he would show the 
source from which it was to be derived—the 
“financial and industrial interests’’; he would 
show the purpose—“to buy the Presidency.” 
The promise held forth by Mr. Cox was that of 
the greatest political sensation in American 
history. Had Mr. Cox presented his “ proof,”’ 
the revelations of the Crédit Mobilier and the 
Whisky Ring of the ’seventies would have been 
mild affairs. Yet never have the sensation 
mongers been more disappointed. A careful 
analysis of Mr. Cox’s “evidence”’ showed that 
the candidate had actually disproved his own 
accusations. He attempted to show that the 
Republicans were raising a mammoth “corrup- 
tion fund” from “financial and industrial in- 
terests’’; the mass of facts which Mr. Cox had 
collected themselves demonstrated that that is 
precisely what they were not doing. 

Mr. Cox’s chief “evidence” was a so-called 
“quota” list, said to have been prepared by the 
treasurer of the Republican Committee, repre- 


senting the sums which it was hoped could be 


‘obtained by a canvass among fifty-seven of the 


largest cities. These “quotas” made an aggre- 
gate of $8,145,000—not the $15,000,000 which 
the Democratic candidate had promised he 
would “prove.” The higher figure turned out 
to be an assumption on Mr. Cox’s part, his 
theory being that, if fifty-seven cities could 
produce $8,000,000, the rest of the country 
could produce the remaining $7,000,o00—a con- 
clusion entirely unwarranted, for the fifty-seven 
cities and adjacent territories included in the 
“quota” list comprised most of the wealth of 
the country. Mr. Cox’s other “evidence” 
consisted of extracts from the official Bulletin 
of the treasurer’s office of the National Re- 
publican Committee, fram which it appeared 
that an elaborate organization had been formed 
throughout the United States for the solicita- 
tion of subscriptions to the Republican cam- 
paign fund. The extracts read by Mr. Cox 
consisted of exhortations to the Republican 
canvassers to work hard and “to get the 
money.” This so-called “evidence” clearly 
showed that the Republican treasurer had 
organized a subscription campaign such as had 
never before been attempted in American 
politics. He had taken for his model all those 
“drives’’—for Liberty Loans, Red Cross Funds, 
colleges, hospitals, and the like, which have 
figured so extensively in recent American life. 
Indeed it appeared that the Republicantreasury 
had taken over many of the men who had been 
most successful in those “drives.” 


Collapse of the Cox Charges 


UT the significant part of all this was 
that it was being done in the open. It 


represented an attempt to collect an 
adequate campaign fund from a multitude of 
small subscribers—precisely the method which 
the Democratic partv had long advocated as 
the only proper one. Mr. Cox had charged 
that the money was being raised “from finan- 
cial and industrial interests’’; but politicians 
who are seeking to levy upon Wall Street do 
not do so by organizing a large canvassing 
bureau and flooding that district with circulars. 
Their methods, in the past, have been much 
simpler and more direct. Mr. Cox did not 
present evidence that corporations, “interests,” 
had contributed a single penny. He did not 
show the slightest “proof” that plans had been 
made to “buy the Presidency.” Though a 
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committee of the United States Senate was at 
the time investigating campaign funds, and 
invited Mr. Cox to appear before it and present 
his evidence, he refused to do so. The reason 
is apparent. Before this committee, Mr. Cox 
would have been subjected to cross-examination, 
and his fragile information clearly could not 
have submitted to a test of that kind. The 
present chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. White, did appear and said, 
with admirable candor, that he had no informa- 
tion about a Republican “corruption fund.” 
The ex-chairman of the Democratic Committee, 
Mr. Homer S. Cummings, also disassociated 
himself from the Cox charges. A few days 
before, Mr. Will H. Hays, chairman of the 
Republican National. Committee, had taken 
the stand and uncovered all the facts about the 
Republican campaign fund; from this it ap- 
peared that the party was attempting to 
raise, from a mass of small contributions, 
$3,079,037.20 for national purposes and about 
$1,000,000 for state purposes. It also appeared 
that less than $1,000,000 had been raised up to 
that time. “Mr. Cummings,” asked Senator 
Reed, “would you say that the raising of 
$3,000,000 by any national committee would 
indicate any corrupt purposes?” “Certainly 
not,” answered the Democratic chairman. He 
testified that the Democrats had assembled 
$2,300,000 in the campaign of 1916. Mr. 
Cox’s most important journalistic supporter, 
the New York Times, also refused to take his 
charges seriously. “Nobody,” it says, “be- 
lieves that either the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats are going to make a corrupt use of cam- 
paign funds this year; that is, that money is 
to be expended for the buying of votes.”” Yet, 
after the failure of his own exposé, Mr. Cox has 
been constantly repeating his charge of a 
“corruption fund”; after the Republican 
budget had been shown to be less than 
$5,000,000, he increased his own estimate and 
placed the Republican fund at $30,000,000. ° 


Headlines as Campaign Arguments 


S A contribution to political information, 
Mr. Cox’s sensation has not been impor- 


tant, but it is very valuable for the light 
that it sheds upon his own character. Bryan 
can indulge in wild talk of this kind and it is 
possible to give him credit for really believing 
it. It is impossible to regard Mr. Cox so indul- 
gently. Mr. Cox has spent practically all his 


adult life in a newspaper office. Like his Demo- 
cratic associate, Josephus Daniels, also a news- 
paper man, he has a gift for headline-making. 
He thinks that a large proportion of the people 
read little except the headlines and he evi- 
dently believes that “snappy” sentences are 
the most effective ammunition in a presidential 
campaign.: In an attempt to meet an issue of 
profound importance, that of the conduct of 
the Washington Navy Department in war, 
Secretary Daniels ignored all the vital points, 
and depended, for his refutation, upon phrases 
and gibes which would form good headlines 
and divert public attention from his own short- 
comings. Governor Cox has evidently adopted 
this same Daniels method in fighting for the 
Presidency. Instead of soberly discussing the 
great issues of the day, he is depending upon 
headlines. It is incredible that he really be- 
lieves that he has discovered a huge “ corruption 
fund,” raised from “financial and industrial 
interests” to “buy the Presidency.” There- 
fore the only conciusion is that he is willing to 
deceive the public. One can imagine what an 
honest and rugged Democrat like Grover 
Cleveland would have thought of this kind of 
campaigning. 


Cox and Harding on the League 


N THE question of the Peace Treaty the 
() attitudeof neither candidate is satisfac- 

tory. Governor Cox’s position, as he 
states it, is an impossible one. He places him- 
self on precisely the same platform as Mr. 
Wilson. But the only thing that Mr. Wilson 
has recently accomplished in foreign affairs is 
to demonstrate that his war settlement can 
never be adopted. In accepting the Wilson 
programme, therefore, Governor Cox simply 
pledges himself to a continued deadlock with 
the Senate; he promises to do something the 
impossibility of which has been abundantly 
shown. Possibly the logic underlying this 
strange position consists in a belief that “the 
great and solemn referendum” to which the 
President called the Nation is now taking place. 
But that is by no means certain. There are 
other issues in this campaign than the League 
of Nations. It is doubtful whether the general 
public is thinking much about the Wilsonian 
covenant. It is one of the peculiarities of Amer- 
ican politics, perhaps one of its shortcomings, 
that presidential elections seldom turn on one 
predominant cause. If there is one “issue” 
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that overshadows all others now it is probably 
Mr. Wilson himself—and this includes all the 
political theories, policies, attitudes, acts, and 
hesitations that an experience of nearly eight 
years has caused to be associated with the word 
“Wilsonism.” The forthcoming election will 
demonstrate whether the American people ad- 
mire this sort of thing or whether they do not; 
the qualities of Harding or of Cox, their 
speeches from front porches or back railroad 
cars do not greatly matter; the point in question 
is “the Administration.” Of this complex the 
League of Nations is only one constituent. A 
vote for Cox could not be interpreted as a 
“mandate” to the Senate for a reversal of its 
policy; and it is certain that the Senate would 
not so regard it. In all probability Mr. Cox 
himself, if elected, would not attempt to secure 
a ratification of the Treaty that Mr. Wilson 
brought back from Versailles. The League in 
its original form is already so ancient, and so 
discredited, not only in the United States but 
in Europe, that Mr. Cox might as well attempt 
to restore the Amphictyonic Council as to or- 
ganize the world upon the Wilsonian basis. 
Mr. Cox is a practical man, and, despite his 
campaign speeches, he would not chase this 
kind ofa ghost after March 4, 1921; yet his 
speeches do commit him to this policy. 

The Cox charge that Senator Harding has 
“wobbled” on this issue is justified. The 
Marion speech of acceptance clearly favored a 
separate peace with Germany. The public 
reception that this proposal met evidently 
alarmed Senator Harding and his advisers, for, 
in his speech of August 28th—-the best speech 
made in the campaign by either candidate— 
the Senator practically reversed his previous 
programme. He now declares that he has no 
intention of making a separate peace—that is, 
of giving Germany a helping hand in her present 
policy of escaping the consequences of her great 
crime. The Senator perceives that such a 
programme is something which the conscience 
of the American people will not tolerate. 
Strangely enough Mr. Harding still favors 
“peace by resolution,’ yet he does not explain 
how he can accomplish this without making a 
separate treaty. The difficulty is that Mr. 
Harding, like the majority of the American 
people, thinks of the Treaty merely as the 
League of Nations. But there is much more in 
the document than this; it provides territorial, 
economic, and financial guarantees against the 
renewal of the war; it exacts reparations from 


Germany for her widespread destruction. The 
one solid argument for ratification is that the 
Treaty provides these essentials—not because 
it contains the covenant of the League. It is 
above all necessary that the United States 
maintain alignment with Great Britain, France, 
and the other Allied Powers. 


Forces That Make for Peace and 
Against It 


ENATOR HARDING is not happy in 
S his description of his proposed “ associa- 

tion,” “Society’’, or “League”; but the 
definite commitment of the candidate is not 
important; here again historic forces and not 
the campaign exigencies of presidential aspir- 
ants will determine national policy. The Sen- 
ator is vague because he himself has thought 
out no definite plan of world organization, 
and he is right when he says that this is not 
the business of a candidate, or even of a Presi- 
dent; it is a task for the wisest statesmen of the 
great powers, assembled in council. On the 
whole question of international codperation the 
common sense of Americans is rapidly reaching 
sound conclusions. The original plan of a 
great international charter which would make 
wars impossible had great attractions two years 
ago, but the discussions that have taken place 
since then have put the proposition in 4 more 
rational aspect. The sober fact is that the 
world does not progress this way. A group of 
men sitting around a table and signing their 
names to a piece of paper—this is not the way 
war is to be abolished. In the first place the 
proceeding was hypocritical, for, out of the large 
number of men who signed this document, there 
were probably not half a dozen who sincerely 
believed that they were ending war. Most of 
them, at the very moment of signing, were 
arranging “strategic frontiers,” realizing “na- 
tional aspirations,” constructing new “bal- 
ances”’—in other words, they were making all 
those readjustments which inevitably end in 
war. 

That the Anglo-Saxon mind has reached 
the point where it seriously and sincerely con- 
templates the abolition of war and is prepared 
honestly to work for that end, is plain; yet it is 
also plain that the continental mind has not the 
slightest perception of what this is all about. A 
hundred years ago the Anglo-Saxon mind—that 
is, the British Empire and the United States— 
started to abolish the duel; after several decades 
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of persistent work it has succeeded. Yet the 
duel has not yet disappeared on the continent, 
though it is daily losing strength. We did not 
abolish dueling by the simple process of passing 
laws against it,.though such laws were neces- 
sary; we abolished it by creating a new mental 
attitude that dueling was barbarous, silly, in- 
effective and thus unworthy the countenance of 
decent, educated men. Similarly the Anglo- 
Saxon mind may in time abolish war, and by 
precisely the same process. It has almost 
abolished it already so far as the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples are concerned. For a hundred years 
the United States and Great Britain have set- 
tled all their disputes by peaceful means. 
We did this not because we had written 
agreements to do it, for, at the time most of 
these big quarrels loomed up, we had no treaty 
of arbitration—but simply because the practical 
and enlightened consciences of the two nations 
had dismissed war as an absurd way of conduct- 
ing international relations. That is, a great 
idea had become part of the settled conscious- 
ness of the peoples themselves. It is a fixed 
part of their consciousness now, so fixed that 
it does not need to be written formally on 
parchment. The world is really governed, not 
by treaties or legislation, but by states of mind. 
The Anglo-Saxon mentality demands the peace- 
ful settlement of international troubles, not 
because war is wicked and brutal and primitive, 
but because it is foolish, wasteful, and incon- 
venient. When the continental mentality 
has become solidified into a similar attitude, 
then there will be some chance of abolishing 
mankind’s most devastating evil. 


Democracy the Real Preventive of War 


RIGID League of Nations covenant 
A repeats the old medical mistake of 

doctoring symptoms instead of remov- 
ing the causes of disease. 
forbid war; but war is not the disease; it 
is only the symptom. Anglo-Saxondom has 
reached its present attitude toward war be- 
cause it has so largely abolished the causes of 
war. A people which looks upon the state as 
a mechanism for promoting the welfare and 
happiness of the masses, and for giving every 
individual the opportunity to realize the best 
things that are in him, necessarily has little use 
for war. It is not looking for “glory,” it is not 
attempting to become great by annexing pro- 
vinces of unassimilable people—its excuse for 


It attempts to 


existence is the development of its own people 
Such a people may go to war—indeed they not 
infrequently do—when great questions of 
justice are at stake, but the influences that 
have caused most European convulsions do not 
concern them. In other words democracy itself 
is the greatest preventive of war. A survey 
of the last century will show that, as the nations 
become more democratic, they become less 
bellicose. That is the reason why the British 
Empire and the United States are less inclined 
to war than is the continent of Europe. That 
is the reason why the consequence of the Great 
War which most makes for peace is not the 
League of Nations, but the disappearance from 
Europe of four great military autocracies— 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Tur- 
key. Aggression was the very order of their 
being. The ruling motive of the Kaiser from 
childhood was to add to the domain of the 
Hohenzollerns; the organization of his entire 
state had this as the dominating consideration. 
If the new Germany and Austria revise this 
fundamental object, and in future devote their 
energies to building up a democratic state— 
then the world will have taken a great step 
toward the peaceful ideal. We shall then have 
a force, a mental attitude and purpose, making 
for peace, and this is of infinitely greater value 
than a so-called league, hastily scrambled to- 
gether in forty-eight hours byincredulousstates- 
men whose real energies were being devoted to 
quite different objects. 

Meanwhile, any steps that can further this 
general purpose are praiseworthy. The League 
of Nations, so far as it is a body of men who 
meet to discuss causes of war, and who seek to 
provide means of averting it, is an excellent 
thing. Some such body will undoubtedly 
emerge from the present welter of misunder- 
standing. The thing that made the Hague 
Tribunal such a failure was Germany’s opposi- 
tion. A new Hague tribunal, made stronger, 
will stand greater chances of success. A fact 
which portrays the present curious interna- 
tional position of the United States is that an 
American citizen, Mr. Elihu Root, was one of the 
chief instruments for drawing up the Interna- 
tional Court of the League of Nations—a docu 
ment to which the American Nation is not a 
party. This fact shows also that Europe does 
not take seriously our abstention. The world 
knows that the United States will be a member 
of the new association which is to be formed. 
Irrespective of all written covenants, however, 
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the close coéperation of the British Empire 
and the United States is the influence that will 
chiefly promote the orderly development of 
mankind, and any elements which seek to dis- 
turb this codperation are the most dangerous 
fomenters of world war. 


Harding and Cox on the Irish 
Question 


ENATOR HARDING has introduced a 
S much needed note of manliness into the 
campaign by his attitude toward the 
Irish question. In his governorship campaign 
of 1916, Mr. Cox did not hesitate to appeal for 
support to the German population of Ohio, 
going so far as to suggest that the American 
and German navies should jointly attack the 
British fleet—at least that was a proposal made 
in the editorial columns of his newspaper, The 
Dayton News—and now, in his appeal for the 
so-called Irish vote, he proposes to make the 
question of Sinn Fein an American one. The 
full purport of Mr. Cox’s statement on this 
issue is not fully understood. It is more thana 
sentimental expression of sympathy with Ire- 
land’s desire for self government—that is a 
feeling which practically all Americans share. 
But the De Valera campaign is one which is 
waged for absolute, unfettered independence. 
Is that an American question? Mr. Cox, in 
a speech at Butte, Montana, declared that, 
if he becomes President on March 4, 1921, 
he will promptly “present the Irish ques- 
tion to the attention of the League under 
the authority given by Article XI.” Evi- 
dently the clause which Mr. Cox has in mind 
is the following: 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right 
of each Member of the League to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affect- 
ing international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends.”’ 

The purport of this clause is perfectly plain. 
It concerns only international disputes and 
questions which are likely to develop into inter- 
national disputes. It has no possible reference 
to purely domestic matters. There is a con- 
siderable agitation at present among the 
Filipinos for independence; in all probability 
there are men in Great Britain who sympathize 
with this aspiration. Have Great Britain and 
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France and Italy a right, under Article XI, 
to bring the question of Philippine independence 
before the Assembly or Council of the League? 
Of course not; for that is not an international 
question; it is purely a domestic concern of the 
United States. One can imagine the indigna- 
tion that would sweep over this country if 
Great Britain should make any such move. 
However, Mr. Cox now takes the stand that the 
political separation of Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain—countries which have been part of the 
same state for eight hundred years—is a 
matter in which the United States has a 
direct official concern. Of course, the League, 
should Mr. Cox have the opportunity of 
carrying out his programme, would immedi- 
ately disclaim any ‘jurisdiction; the only re- 
sult of such an officious act would be to 
embitter relations between our own people 
and the British. The really serious aspect 
of the Cox proposal is his assumption that 
the independence of Ireland is an issue which 
our American President could properly make 
his own. The dangers of such an attitude 
as that are almost incalculable. 

One quality that is not lacking in the Irish 
people is a sense of humor; and the spectacle of 
a Presidential candidate holding forth the 
League of Nations as the guarantee of Irish 
independence must strongly appeal to such 
men as Daniel F. Cohalan, Frank P. Walsh, 
Edward F. Dunne, W. Burke Cockran, Edward 
F. MacSweeney, and other leaders of the Irish 
cause in this country. For these men and their 
associates have been almost the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the League, and they have opposed it 
on the ground that it meant the complete des- 
truction of the Irish cause. In his speech 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
protesting against the Treaty, Mr. Daniel F. 
Cohalan singled out as particularly objection- 
able: to Irishmen this very clause XI, which 
Mr. Cox now holds up to them as the guarantee 
of their independence. “Under no condition,” 
said Mr. Cohalan, “should Arctile X or Article 
XI be accepted.” Of course the reason for this 
Irish objection to Article XI is the one already 
explained—it gives the Council of the League 
jurisdiction over international questions only 
and thereby closes the door to domestic ques- 
tions; whatever he may think of the moral and 
sentimental aspects of the Irish difficulty, 
Judge Cohalan is enough of a lawyer to know 
that, in a legal sense, it is certainly a domestic 
matter. : 
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The World’s Greatest Potential Tragedy 


ing his intention of making Irish indepen- 
dence an American question, does not real- 

ize the full import of his programme. As a 
matter of fact he is roughly handling one of the 
most delicate situations of the times. Though 
he is not an international lawyer he ought to 
know enough history to understand what it 
means for one nation, as a nation, to make com- 
mon cause with the rebellious subjects of an- 
other. In 1779, France recognized the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies, well 
knowing what such a recognition implied; and, 
indeed, Great Britain and France immediately 
went to war. There are those who argue that 
American recognition of the Irish Republic 
would have no such devastating consequence; 
yet, should Great Britian refuse to accept such 
a logical outcome of our act, she would abdicate 
her standing and her self-respect as a nation. 
But of course, there is little possibility of the 
American Government taking any such step; the 
immediate danger of the Irish problem and of 
such speeches as Mr. Cox’s is not so portentous. 
It is that such statements tend to accentuate 
a state of affairs which is already sufficiently 
acute. He indeed would be an extravagant 
optimist who failed to recognize that there are 
many influences at work to cause bad feeling 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
These influences are operating in both coun- 
tries. They are personal, racial, religious, as 
well as economic and political. They are the 
expressions of the crassest fgnorance as well 
as of the most deep-seated malevolence. The 
patriotism and fundamental common sense of 
both peoples will unquestionably prevent these 
forces from accomplishing their ultimate aim 
—war; however, since there are forces which are 
working to produce such a calamity, it is worth 
while to make some attempt to visualize what 
war between these two countries would mean. 
Any one who thinks that such a conflict 
would be limited to the two nations knows little 
history. Such a struggle would arouse antago- 
nisms and ambitions which have been slumbering 
for centuries. A war between the United States 
and Great Britain—between the two mightiest 
states in history—would demand all the re- 
sources of both peoples. Whether it would 
lead to our destruction may be disputed: that 
it would lead to the destruction of the British 
Empire is certain. Imagine, for a moment, 


| TIS possible that Mr. Cox, in thus announc- 


that Great Britain should be compelled to use 
all her energies in a struggle with the United 
States; the result would be that a dozen enemies 
would at once attack her in the rear. Ger- 
many, with twice the population of France, 
would immediately annihilate that nation, and 
become supreme upon the Continent. All that 
has been won in the last five years would vanish 
in a twinkling. Japan, left with a free hand, 
would swallow up China and the larger part of 
Asia. Australia would probably be lost as a 
great democracy of the white race. The stan- 
dards of political and religious freedom, which 
Great Britain has upheld through the centuries, 
would give way to a universal despotism of . 
body and mind. 

The men and women who are constantly 
stimulating ill feeling between these two nations 
are thus attempting to set history backward 
and produce a change in life, in government, 
in ideals of liberty and progress, compara- 
ble only with the changes brought about 
when the northern barbarians overwhelmed 
the Roman Empire. It is the supreme duty of 
all enlightened men in both countries to combat 
these devastating influences wherever they show 
their heads. It is particularly reprehensible for 
Presidential candidates to add fuel to this flame. 
That Mr. Cox seems willing to do this, while Mr. 
Harding refuses to make this particular appeal 
for office, is a fact that should be carefully 
considered in estimating the relative value of 
the two men as occupants of the White House. 


A Great Tide of Europeans Flowing 
to America 


HAT effect will the World War have 

W upon the racial development of the 
United States? This was a subject 

which was largely discussed in the course 
of the conflict. Would it stimulate immigra- 
tion or would it retard the westward movement 
of the European peoples? Any one who was 
even. slightly familiar with the rise and fall of 
immigration found littie difficulty in answering 
this question. A great European war has 
always increased the foreign population of the 
United States. Until the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars our population had increased only 
slightly from immigration, such growth as we 
had reached up to 1820 being the increase of the 
native stock—the old-fashioned American fam- 
ily, in the first decades of the Nineteenth 
Century, was far more fruitful than the present 
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generation. The Napoleonic wars left Europe 
in a state of ruin and despair which finds a 
historic parallel only at the present time. The 
political and economic unrest was particularly 
extreme in Great Britain, and the riots and 
burnings, the stoning of public men in the 
streets, had points in common with the prole- 
tarian uprisings which have come as one harvest 
of the recent war. This was the cause of the 
first large immigration to the United States— 
a movement of population small when com- 
pared with the European arrivals of recent 
times, but large when the fact is considered that 
sailing vessels, with accommodations for only 
a few score passengers, provided the only means 
of transportation. Similarly, the wars extend- 
ing from 1866 to 1871, which led to the creation 
of the German Empire, caused a great influx 
of Germans into the United States. Victorious 
as Germany was in those struggles, and profit- 


able in a financial sense as was the victory over . 


France in 1871, the German people still suffered 
great hardship, and the new régime of universal 
military service made particularly attractive 
the peaceful western plains of America, in which 
the immigrant, by a little thrift, could easily 
possess a farm of his own. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that the recent cessation of hostilities 
and the reopening of the steamship lines would 
lead to large arrivals at Ellis Island. That 
expectation is being more than fulfilled. In 
the first year after the Armistice 800,000 aliens 
applied for admission, and the arrivals now 
average 5,000 a day, or at the rate of 1,800,000 
a year; there are indications therefore that the 
year 1920-21 will surpass that of 1907, which, 
with its 1,285,000 immigrants, holds the record. 
Indeed, the only limitation is that of steamship 
facilities. The steamship companies report 
that all their space is booked for a year ahead, 
and that there are infinitely more aspiring emi- 
grants on the other sidethan can betransported. 

It is thus apparent that the United States 
is facing the greatest period of immigration 
in its history. With the existing misery of 
Europe, and the plenty which still prevails 
in the United States, it would be surprising 
if this were otherwise. So far the Government 
has published no data showing the origin of 
these latest arrivals, yet in the main they seem 
to be practically the same peoples as those 
who were coming in such large numbers before 
the war—the southern Italians, and the miscel- 
laneous races of Poland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia: The Napoleonic wars added mainly 
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to our 37itish-horn population: tac Eurcpean 
wars of the ’sixties were instrumental in in- 
creasing our (serman: elements; ser it seenas 
inevitable that the iatest war will*start in this 
direction an enormous flood of southeastern 
Europeans. To the extent that these peoples can 
be distributed among the farms, the mines, and 
the factories, their labor will be welcome at this 
time of labor shortage and high wages; to the 
extent that they mass themselves in the cities, 
increasing congestion still further and adding 
little to the sum total of the Nation’s wealth, 
the new arrivals will hardly be an economic 
advantage. Thus the old problem of immigra- 
tion again confronts the Nation in practically 
the same form. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will meet it intelligently and courageously. 
Meanwhile it is well that the matter of Ameri- 
canization has received so much attention in the 
last four years. 


California’s Problem Is America’s Problem 


” | “HE Pacific Coast has an immigration 
problem which is peculiarly its own, 
yet it is one in which the Nation as a 
whole is deeply concerned. And, after a care- 
ful survey of the facts, ‘there is little question 
where the sympathy of the rest of the country 
will lie—it will emphatically be with California. 
It is a happy augury that both the Presidential 
candidates have taken a stand which is entirely 
in sympathy with the people of the Pacific 
Coast. For the time has arrived for plain 
speaking in the matter of Japanese immigra- 
tion. There should be no acrimony in the dis- 
cussion, yet the Japanese Government and 
people should be told that the United States 
has a definite policy and that nothing, even the 
prospect of war, will deter it from that 
policy. The issues which are raised by the 
situation in California—and not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in Canada, Australia, and’ other 
outposts of the white race—are fundamental. 
One of the difficulties of the situation is that 
it is almost impossible to discuss it without 
giving offence, yet that is no reason why it 
should not be discussed Perhaps the greatest 
internal problem of this country is that pre- 
sented by the existence, side by side, of two 
races of different color in the Southern States. 
Only the optimist believes that any satisfactory 
solution of this problem willever be found; there 
are probably few Americans who would not 
like to go back three centuries, and begin again 
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tng pEeopibigs o' the Southern ,Stetes: should 
such a thing be possible the settlers would cer- 
tainly be linujec to, big wnile rare. Any sug- 
gestion ?that ‘thé! Japanese ‘atid ‘the African 
Negroes represent a similar state of intelligence 
and civilization is of course not to be tolerated. 
The Japanese civilization far antedates ourown; 
it has reached a high development in rt, 
literature, education, commerce, war—in every- 
thing that means human progress. Yet it isa 
fact that the white European and the yellow 
Asiatic are so different that anything in the 
nature of amalgamation or assimilation is im- 
possible. Such amalgamation is said to be 
even more repugnant to the Japanese, who have 
an intense and entirely justifiable pride of race, 
than to the Caucasian. The two races have 
never mingled; there is not the slightest likeli- 
hood that they ever will; the result would be 
disastrous to both races if they ever should. 
If they should be permitted to emigrate at will 
to the Pacific Coast, in a hundred years that 
region would have a race and color problem 
that would be infinitely more baffling than 
that which now causes so much trouble in the 
Southern States. Instead of masses of docile, 
dull, indolent Afritan Negroes, California 
would have a great population of proud, ag- 
gressive, intelligent, industrious Japanese; and 
the difficulty would be still further increased 
by the fact that these people would always have 
the protection of a powerful and warlike nation. 


Failure of the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement ” 


HESE considerations show that the 

problem of Japanese immigration, if 

it is not settled now, contains dangers 
that will threaten the peace of the Ameri- 
can people for centuries to come. Unless 
both Japanese and American statesmen recog- 
nize the fundamental fact that the Pacific 
Coast: is to be a white man’s country and 
not aa Asiatic hinterland they can reach 
no permanent settlement. In 1907, when Mr. 
Elihu Root was Secretary of State, it seemed 
that the matter had been settled on this basis, 
yet the disquieting fact is that the statistics 
of Japanese immigration disclose that the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” has failed. The 
essence of this agreement was that Japan her- 
self assumed the responsibility of stopping the 
influx of Japanese laborers to the United States. 
For a few years the immigration almost ceased; 
yet it has recently increased. The examination 


of these statistics discloses the fact that the 
Japanese Government is apparently able to 
control such immigration, since it actually did 
so for several years; it also discloses that it is 
not now doing so. It is thus apparent that the 
Federal Government must take up this Japan- 
ese issue again, and it must solve it this time or 
acknowledge that it has no control over its own 
domestic concerns. A unified national senti- 
ment will greatly strengthen its hands; and it 
would therefore be well for Japan to know that 
all sections of the country sympathize with 
California, that the Californian .cause is the 
American cause, that all Americans are deter- 
mined that the beautiful and fruitful country 
which the enterprise of Californians has won 
from Nature shall develop peacefully, its future 
unvexed by anything in the nature of a race 
problem. 


Good Grounds for Business Optimism 


- THATEVER economists or politi- 
cians may think of the industrial 
and financial outlook, business men 


themselves apparently entertain no particular 
apprehension. This is made clear in the replies 
sent to the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore by representative bankers, mer- 
chants, professional men, farmers, industrial 
leaders, and Chambers of Commerce located in 
9oo different parts of the United States. Prac- 
tically all these representative spokesmen re- 
port the most healthy fundamental conditions 
affecting industry and trade. Retailers and 
wholesalers everywhere expect a good fall and 
winter business. Manufacturers in all sections 
say that their factories are filled with orders 
and that they are not troubled by a lack of raw 
materials. They even report a general im- 
provement in railroad conditions and they are 
not so much troubled by a car shortage as they 
were a few months ago. In all parts of the 
United States merchants are discounting bills; 


~ all sections report that banks are lending money 


freely, and everywhere, except in the Mountain 
States, bank deposits are increasing. All parts 
report also an increase in savings deposits. In 
no farming territory is there any pessimism; 
crop conditions are excellent, farmers are all 
supplied with money, and even the drop in 
grain prices has not adversely affected their 
prosperity. Almost the only discouraging 
features of this survey are labor and building 
conditions. In a year the cost of labor has 
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increased in different sections from 10 to 50 per 
cent., but there are only two parts of the 
country, the North Central States and the 
Pacific Coast, which report any increase in 
productivity—and that a slight one. Building 
conditions are unsatisfactory everywhere, es- 
pecially the production of dwellings and apart- 
ments. 

This comprehensive questionnaire also 
touches upon political conditions; it is one of the 
first of these “straw” votes which are a feature 
of every presidential campaign. As the opinions 
of these business men were expressed in the 
latter days of September it will be interesting to 
compare them with the results. Clearly the 
sentiment of business everywhere, except in the 
Southern States, is strongly Republican. To 
the question: “How will your territory go?” 
the New England States, the Middle Atlantic, 
the East North Central, the Mountain and 
Pacific states all answer: “ Republican.” Only 
the Southern States report that their votes will 
be Democratic. The business and industrial 
leaders in all these communities were also 
asked to give their opinions as to the general 
outcome of the November election. Only the 
Southern States believed that Cox would be 
elected, and none of these was at all certain 
about it. All the rest of the country forecast 
Harding as the next president. The question- 
naire raised an even more interesting point; it 
asked its correspondents what was the decisive 
issue in the present contest. The New England 
States, the Middle Atlantic, the Fast North 
Central, the Mountain, and the Pacific states 
all gave the same answer—dissatisfaction with 
the present administration. Interest in foreign 
relations—evidently including in this the 
League of Nations and the Peace Treatvy—was 
not strong anywhere, except in the East South 
Central States—that is, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama: 


Jacob H. Schiff and a Past American Era 


ACOB H. SCHIFF, who died recently 
in New York, was a financier whose 
life spanned the whole period of America’s 
rise from financial insignificance to almost 

supreme financial power. When he first ap- 
peared in.a Wall Street banking house, about 
1875, the United States was a financial colony 
of Great Britain. Enormously rich the country 
was, even in those days, and it had displayed 
amazing recuperative resources in the ease with 


which it was recovering from the burdens of the 
Civil War; but the great economic and railroad 
development of the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth Century was financed mainly by Euro- 
pean investors. It is significant of our growth 
that the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with which 
Mr. Schiff’s life was associated, was originally 
a retail drygoods house in Cincinnati, just as 
the mercantile business of George Peabody & 
Co. was the precursor of the present Morgan 
firm. It was the railroad building and the 
railroad organizations that followed the Civil 
War which gave both the Morgan and the Schiff 
houses their largest opportunities. The panic 
of 1893 threw most of our great continental 
lines into bankruptcy; these two great banking 
houses were the main instruments for the resus- 
citation that came with the revival of pros- 
perity. Of all these performances the rebirth 
of the Union Pacific was the most spectacular 
and the most successful. This road, built in 
the late sixties and early ’seventies, had always 
led a hazardous career; bankruptcy had fol- 
lowed bankruptcy, manipulator had followed 
manipulator until, in 1898, the road consisted 
of little more, as it was said at the time, than 
“two streaks of rust across the prairie.’”’ Its 
stock was selling at five or sixcents on thedollar, 
it owed the United States Government not far 
from $50,000,000, and its road bed and equip- 
ment had degenerated almost to the breaking 
point. Yet Mr. Schiff, in 1898, decided to 
undertake the regeneration of this property. 
He had not proceeded far when he perceived 
that some unknown influence was thwarting his 
plans; a quiet, mysterious, but extremely effec- 
tive opponent was evidently contesting the 
control of this railroad with one of the giants of 
Wall Street. Mr. Schiff finally uncovered his 
antagonist; the name was at that time an un- 
familiar one to the American Public—it was 
that of Edward.H. Harriman. Mr. Schiff, 
always sagacious, instead of attempting to 
crush his presumptuous foe, did an extremely 
wise thing—he made an alliance with him. The 
new Union Pacific Railroad was the result of 
this partnership. 


A Joint Work of the Yankee and the Jew 


HE whole transaction has an impor- 
tance for those who’ are interested in 
BZ the racial development of the United 


States, and in the contributions which our 
miscellaneous elements are making to our 
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progress. Mr. Schiff was a Jew of the Jews. 
He did not belong to that large group of 
educated Israelites upon whom Judaism, as 
a religion, has only a small hold; he had 
no sympathy with the idea that it is the 
ultimate destiny of the Jewish people to dis- 
appear as a distinct element in the population. 
He had immense pride of race and of religion. 
Harriman, on the other hand, was an extreme 
type of Yankee. The Union Pacific Railroad 
therefore is the product of the joint contribu- 
tions of thesetwo peoples—one famous through- 
out the generations for its financial genius, the 
other famous for its pioneering spirit and 
tactical ability. Just where the work of Schiff, 
and his associates, and of Harriman began and 
ended is not clear; for Harriman was also a 
financier and Schiff was not lacking in construc- 
tive vision; yet it is significant that the codpera- 
tion of these two racial types should have 
achieved the greatest triumph in the history of 
transportation. On the personal side Mr. 
Schiff was a man of more diversified interests 
than Harriman. His philanthropies were ex- 
tensive and were not limited to benefactions to 
his own race, though he was for many years the 
chief prop of Jewish charities and education 
in this country. With his death an American 
economic period has come to an end. For its 
future development the United States will not 
depend upon international bankers who can 
establish connections between the needs of a 
young and growing country and large quantities 
of liquid capital in Europe. Probably most 
of the American securities that Mr. Schiff 
placed across the Atlantic have returned to our 
national coffers in the last four years. In its 
future growth America will supply not only 
the brains, the labor, the enterprise, the ma- 
terial, but the money also. 


The Critical Stage of the Electric Railways 
Industry 


a: HE present condition of urban electric 
: transportation, as revealed in the report 
of the presidential commission, of which 
Mr. Charles E. Elmquist is chairman, marks 
the culminating phase of one of the most sen- 
sational chapters in our industrial history. 
Thirty years ago the business began of trans- 
forming the horse-car systems of American cities 
into electric trolley lines. This enterprise gave 
rise to some of-the largest fortunes and caused 
some of the most startling financial and political 


scandals in our annals. The performances of 
the so-called “street-railway syndicates’’ out- 
did the most lurid achievements of the railroad 
speculators of the ’seventies. A single group 
of financiers—the Ryan-Whitney-Widener- 
Elkins syndicate—controlled the local transpor- 
tation facilities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and many other cities, while other 
groups dominated other large territories. Prac- 
tically all these adventurers gained the upper 
hand in municipal politics, which was as indis- 
pensable a part of their business as trolley 
poles and steel rails. For the larger part, 
the story is not one in which Americans can 
take much pride; it involves the two features of 
American life in which we make the least credit- 
able showing as a nation—municipal politics 
and the purely speculative sides of Wall Street. 
The procedure followed in constructing a street 
railroad was a simple one—the franchise to use 
the public highway was obtained through politi- 
cal influence; a bond issue usually provided 
the capital for construction—not infrequently 
undertaken by “construction companies” 
formed of insiders who made large profits; im- 
mense issues of largely fictitious stock were 
issued and, by the usual booming methods, 
were unloaded on the so-called “investing pub- 
lic.” Though less than a quarter of a century 
has passed since these “syndicates” were oper- 
ating at a high pressure, their achievements 
already belong to the dark ages of our industrial 
development. Almost all the things that 
they did are now illegal; and the keener public 
conscience of to-day would not tolerate any 
attempt to repeat them. 


Reorganization or Municipal Ownership 


HE President’s commission on electric 
railways declares that this whole industry 

is bankrupt at the present moment. The 
systems of many cities—such as New York—are 
being operated by receivers; fifty-six companies 
went into receiverships last year, and sixty street- 
railway systems were dismantled and junked. 
The business has such difficulty in meeting 
its obligations that its credit has been reduced 


- almost to nil; it cannot sell its securities and 


thus cannot raise money for sadly needed im- 
provements. The commission assigns three 
chief causes for the existing demoralization. 
The more sensational newspapers attribute it 
exclusively to the financial jugglery already 
described; but that, while it is one cause, is by 
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no means the only one. Another is the high 
price of labor and materials. The third is the 
absurd franchise or statutory requirement of 
a five-cent fare. In many sections the terms of 
the franchises stipulate a perpetual five-cent 
fare; and thus the trolley lines cannot increase 
their charges without losing their franchises. 
Nothing would seem more uneconomic than to 
specify, in a franchise intended to run forever, 
the price of transportation which must be 
charged for all time and under all conditions, 
yet that is the dilemma in which a considerable 
part of the electric railway business now finds 
itself. Many communities have consented to 
a modification so that six-, eight-, and ten-cent 
fares are not unusual, but the demagogism of 
municipal politicians and journalists has pre- 
vented an increase in many cities. 

The commission believes that the trolley car 
is a necessity, and that other forms of locomo- 
tion, such as the motor bus and the “jitney,” 
will not supersede it. In fact, despite the 
growth of these other facilities, the patronage 
of the electric car is increasing at a surprising 
rate. The automobile, instead of diminishing 
the use of the trolley, seems to have stimulated 
it. Thus the idea that the trolley problem will 
be solved by its extinction is evidently not 
sound. The one fact that stands out above 
all others is that the populace must have this 
form of transportation; if private credit and 
private enterprise cannot provide it, then 
government ownership will be inevitable. The 
commission believes that private enterprise 
can solve the problem, and that the first step 
toa solution is an understanding of the elements 
involved and a better spirit of codéperation 
between the companies and the municipalities 
they serve. It mentions a multitude of ways 
in which expenses can be reduced and income 
increased, and frankly says that the properties 
must be revalued and that excessive capitaliza- 
tion must be reduced to conform to such 
revaluation. This latter, of course, is a great and 
difficult task; if this is once accomplished, how- 
ever, the other details will not be difficult to ar- 
range. Unless it is done, the nation is facing a 
régime of municipal ownership on a great scale. 


Americans Still Wasting Their Timber 


HREE fifths of the timber originally 
in the United States is gone, according 
to a recent report of the Forest Service. 
And each year we are taking about 26 billion 
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cubic feet of wood from our forests, and are 
growing at the same time about 6 billion feet. 

Formerly, the forests from which we secured 
our supplies were easily available to our centres 
of population, but in the last thirty or forty 
years the great forests of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have been all but elim- 
inated, and the sources of supply in the Lake 
region and in the Southern States are rapidly 
dwindling. The virgin pine forests of the 
South are estimated to have contained 650 
billion feet of timber. They now contain 
something more than 139 billion feet. At 
present, half the standing timber in the United 
States is in Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia, and it is this region that is furnishing more 
and more of the supplies used in the Eastern 
and Middle Western states. 

The grades of lumber that sold a few years 
ago for $35 or $45 a thousand feet are now 
bringing prices as high as $130. This is largely 
due to the shortage of material, but an addi- 
tional reason is the cost of shipment. Where 
$3 or $4 was formerly the cost of handling a 
thousand feet, $15 or $20 is not uncommon now. 
Altogether, prices have advanced from 150 to 
300 per cent., in various parts of the country. 
As a matter of fact, prices have reached such 
heights that buying has been automatically 
checked. 

In gathering the information on which its 
report is based, the Forest Service worked out 
a plan to stop this timber depletion. 

“The depletion of timber in the United 
States,” says the report, “has not resulted 
primarily from the use of our forests, but from 
their devastation. The kernel of the problem 
lies in the enormous areas of forest lands which 
are not producing the timber crops that they 
should. There are 326 million acres of cut-over 
timber lands bearing no saw timber. Their 
condition ranges from complete devastation, 
through various stages of partial restocking 
with trees of inferior quality, to relatively 
limited areas which are producing timber at or 
near their full capacity. On 81 million acres 
there is practically no forest growth. This is 
the result of forest fires and of methods of 
cutting which destroy or prevent new timber 
growth.” 

The suggestion made by the Forest Service 
is that all this land be set to work producing 
timber, but the difficulty lies in the fact that 
there is no one fountain head of energy from 
which this plan may spring. Both Federal 
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and state help is needed, and individual land 
owners must be enlisted in the work. 

The suggestions of the Forest Service are: 
(1) coéperation with states in fire prevention 
and forest renewal, (2) the extension and con- 
solidation of Federal forest holdings, (3) the 
reforestation of denuded Federal lands, (4) a 
study of forest taxation and insurance, (5) the 
survey and classification of forest resources, 
and (6) appropriations for forest research. 

It is along these lines that it is necessary to 
work, for to a very great degree our national 
welfare depends upon our forests, and unless 
some successful steps are taken to prevent the 
waste of timber and timber lands the country 
faces a serious situation in one of its most 
vital industries. 


The Red Cross, at Home 


HE public sometimes overlooks the 
' great programme to which the Red 
Cross is committed for America, be- 
cause of late it has seen so much that it is doing 
to alleviate the misery of Europe. Indeed, 
the American Red Cross is planning to do for 
the American people exactly the sort of thing 
it has been doing for the civilian populations 
of Europe, aside from the question of food re- 
lief. It not only sends doctors and nurses to 
the bad lands of Europe to teach American 
ideas of personal and community hygiene. It 
realizes that we have large populations within 
our own gates whose knowledge of that elemen- 
tary condition is as limited as that of the most 
benighted peasants in Europe. And it is serv- 
ing these people of pure-blooded native stocks, 
who live in the mountain backwoods of our 
country and through the small communities 
the country over.. 
The public health programme which the 
American Red Cross has just put into effect, 
and hopes to spread increasingly, is as valuable 


a sort of work in Americanism as one could | 


undertake. The Red Cross has public health 
nurses going through the backwoods on horses, 
like the old-time circuit riders, teaching over- 
burdened, ignorant foreign and mountain 
women that coffee and potatoes are a bad diet 
for a baby; that fresh air is not an enemy; that 
clean teeth and a bath are the simple preserva- 
tives of health and life. These nurses teach 
these women the elements of first aid, so 


that they are beginning to abolish the custom 
which was so fatal during the influenza epi- 
demic, that of simply visiting at the bedside 
until the victim died, for first aid is practically 
unknown in these small communities and the 
doctor makes the rounds of the township only 
once a week. 

Last year the Red Cross gave first aid in- 
struction in the home care of the sick to 92,000 
women and girls; it wants to give it to many 
hundreds of thousands of them this year. The 
Red Cross has taught 1,000,000 persons the 
right way to administer first aid, thus pre- 
venting innumerable deaths from accidents. 
Last year, in our own country the Red Cross 
aided 30,000 victims of flood, fire, and torna- 
does and other unavoidable disasters. More 
than 26,000 men are still in the hospitals as a 
result of the war. The Red Cross is the chief 
agency outside the Government which acts 
as a connection between the disabled soldier 
and the community, and the Red Cross will 
stand by each man until he is returned to his 
home. It is establishing health centres. It 
joins hands with other agencies to make com- 
munities safer, healthier, and happier. 

Even if we discard the réle of ministering 
angel to the distressed populations of Europe, 
there is still more than enough legitimate 
and vitally necessary work for the American 
people to do through their national humani- 
tarian institution, the American Red. Cross, 
for their countrymen within their own gates. 
To the people of this country, as well as to the 
people of the rest of the world, the American 
Red Cross is an embodiment of the American 
ideal of service. It will always be, let us say, 
the practical, living test of the strength of that 
ideal. So that, in peace or war times, in times 
of disaster or plenty, it is necessary for all 
Americans to hold up their hands and be 
counted in the support of that ideal of good will 
and service for one’s fellow citizens of the world 
or of our nation. 


Two Corrections 


OCORRECT two errors that crept 
into recent issues of the WorLD’s Work, 
it should be said that the First National 
Bank of Boston is the largest bank in New 


England, and that the present Chief Forester 
of the United States is Col. W. B. Greeley. 
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THE UNITED STATES BECOMING A 
NATION OF INVESTORS 


Every month in this part of the Magazine THE 
Wor_p’s Work prints an article -on invest- 
ments and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 





HE United States is slowly becoming 

a nation of investors. For the re- 

cent $100,000,000 French Govern- 

ment loan offered here there were 

thirty-nine thousand individual sub- 
scriptions entered. That was a high water 
mark in American public interest in an invest- 
ment security offering. The $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan brought out here in 1915, 
was taken by only a few hundred people. 
That was our first adventure in foreign govern- 
ment financing and our first experience with a 
security offering that ran into the hundred 
millions. Before the war, American bankers 
would never have offered an issue of that size; 
the public would not have taken it. 

When the Anglo-French loan was under 
nege ‘iation between the British and French 
commission headed by Lord Reading—orie 
of the ablest and most tactful of British diplo- 
mats—and the American bankers headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Company, the bankers could 
see little possibility for the success of a loan 
of such size. The British and French wanted 
a billion dollars, but finally compromised on 
half that sum. American business interests 
had to loan money to them or they could not 
continue their heavy buying for war purposes 
in this country. So the bankers departed 
from their usual methods of handling a security 
offering and permitted business houses and cor- 
porations and individual investors, as well as the 
leading investment houses and banks through- 
Out the country, to come into the underwrit- 
ing syndicate. The investment houses knew 
that they could not distribute more than 
$300,000,000 of the bonds, at the most, among 
their clients. So they were willing to let others 
come in and get bonds at the same price they 
did—the underwriting price—provided they 
would agree to hold them off the market for a 
certain length of time. This was the method 
adopted to make sure that Great Britain 


and France would get the money they so sorely _ 


needed on this side of the Atlantic. When 
the public offering of the bonds was made, 
after many investors had really subscribed in 
this way for all they wanted through the syn- 
dicate (or for more than they wanted, expecting 
to enjoy the unique experience of making a 
profit as underwriters), only part of the issue 
was subscribed for by the public; the under- 
writers had to take up $180,000,000 of the 
bonds. The public offering of the Anglo- 
French loan might therefore have been called 
a failure. 

By the middle of the next year—1916—the 
need for funds on this side of the Atlantic 
to pay for supplies had again become as urgent 
as before, and a French loan of close to a 
hundred milliqgn was floated by calling it the 
American Foreign Securities Company loan. 
The French Government deposited with this 
American company bonds of neutral govern- 
ments and-of American corporations having a 
market value of considerably more than the 
loan itself. That issue went better. Great 
Britain also began gathering together the large 
foreign investments of its citizens, particularly 
American corporation bonds and stocks, and 
in September, 1916, it made the first use of 
these as collateral for a loan over here by 
borrowing $250,000,000. But these were all 
shorter term securities than the Anglo-French 
bonds (they ran for five years) and because of 
this earlier maturity and the ample collateral 
security back of them, they were particularly 
attractive investments for banks. It was not 
until last year, when a British Government ten- 
vear 5% per cent. issue of approximately 
$150,000,000 was sold here, that American 
investors were again called upon to take an 
unsecured foreign government loan of longer 
maturity. The response to that offering was 
better than in the case of the Anglo-French 
loan, yet there was no great popular demand 
for the bonds. 

But when the hundred million French loan 
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was offered in September this year, the popular 
demand for it was of such magnitude that only 
those who subscribed for $100 to $4,000 of 
the bonds were alloted their subscriptions in 
full. Those who subscribed for more than 
$4,000 had their allotments cut down to such 
an extent that those who wanted $10,000 got 
only $5,000 and those who wanted $200,000 
got only $30,000. Approximately three fourths 
of the total loan went to small investors in 
amounts of $5,000 or less. This was the first 
great exhibition of the investment buying 
power of the American people since the Liberty 
Loans were floated with patriotism the con- 
trolling factor in their success. In the case 
of the French loan there was friendship for and 
confidence in the French nation, but it was the 
8 per cent. interest rate, coupled with the 
twenty-five year maturity date of the bonds, 
that brought out the savings of more than 
thirty-nine thousand American investors. It 
proves what THE WorLp’s Work said last 
March, that foreign bonds can be readily sold 
here if they are made attractive enough to 
American investors. We have arrived at anew 
day in investment conditions in this country. 
One had only to look back to pre-war days to 
realize this. Then two billion was a large 
amount of securities for the American public 
to absorb in a year. Our investment bankers 
would then have stopped aghast at an issue 
the size of this French loan, which is now 
heavily over-subscribed in a day. The 
United States is truly becoming a nation of 
investors. 

This French loan is a fitting sequel to the 
Anglo-French issue of five years ago. Those 
who bought the Anglo-French bonds, either 
at the public offering price of 98 or the under- 
writing price of 96, saw them sell down as low 
as 82 in December, 1917, and for some time, 
on the part of some people, there was an unrea- 
sonable apprehension that they would not be 
met at maturity. They were, however, “joint 
and several” obligations of the British and 
the French governments and if one could not 
meet its share the other would have to. Great 


Britain arranged to meet its share some time 
ago, without doing any new financing in this 
country, and France has met its half with 
only a hundred million of new financing over 
here. The Anglo-French bonds were paid 
in full when they came due October 15th. 
Those holders who wished to subscribe for 
the new 8 per cent. French Loan were per- 
mitted in September to turn in their 5 per cent. 
Anglo-French bonds at their full face value 
plus 23 per cent. for the last semi-annual in- 
terest coupon which did not come due until 
October 15th.- Thus the American investor’s 
first experience with a large foreign loan has 
been a happy one. This, of course, does not 
signify that his experience with other foreign 
loans will always end as happily. But it is a 
good omen, and has an important relation to 
his continuing an investor. The same success- 
ful outcome of investments in Liberty Bonds 
(regarding the payment of which there is no 
doubt), for those who hold on to them, will 
have a far greater influence in keeping the 
number of investors in this country at a much 
larger figure than before the war. 

And just as the making of a low priced auto- 
mobile by Henry Ford has stimulated the sale 
of all classes of automobiles in this country, 
so the low prices for investments to-day, as 
illustrated by this 8 per cent. French Govern- 
ment bond and by Liberty Loan bonds on a 
53 to a 6 per cent. yield basis at present prices, 
will stimulate the demand for all classes of 
investment securities. When the first Liberty 
Loan bearing 4} per cent. interest was an- 
nounced many savings banks which pay 4 per 
cent. became very much concerned, fearing that 
their depositors would withdraw their money 
and that they would be forced to sell at low 
prices the bonds in which the depositors’ money 
was invested. But in fact the Liberty Loan 
campaigns, which resulted in drawingmore than 
twenty-one billions of dollars from the Ameri- 
can public, resulted in stimulating saving so 
that savings bank deposits actually increased. 
The potential saving and investing power of 
the United States is as yet unmeasured. 
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The Need For a Closer Understanding Between American Government 
and American Business, and the Economic Benefits That Will Follow It 


By WARREN 


NFORTUNATE indeed is the mis- 


application of the term “ideal- 

ism;” sometimes idealism is 

practical. Unfortunate indeed is 

the misapplication of the term 
“progressive,” because progression may mean 
moving forward as well as backward -and side- 
ways. I say this because there may be some 
persons who feel that my subject is too close to 
practical matters, though others may share 
with me the opinion that the best idealism and 
progressives concern themselves with deeds 
rather than words, and may share with me the 
opinion that the world becomes better slowly 
through the doctrines of those who believe 
in the perfection of human character, as 
Christ believed and as Socrates believed, 
rather than in the faith that is placed in short- 
cut devices of remodeling institutions, by such 
prophets as Lenine, and by other doctrinaires 
of social rearrangement who. have been for- 
gotten. 

America is a nation peculiarly endowed by 
idealism; but | like to think that it is not the 
idealism which pronounces all men equal as if 
equality were a thing which can be created by 
assertion, but rather the idealism which pre- 
serves by good citizenship, which gives first 
and takes afterward, American standards of 
equal opportunity for every man and woman 
to have free self-expression in proving their 
worth and their capacity. America main- 
tains to-day her idealism, but I like to think it 
is an idealism permeating all America, breaking 
down groups, classes, and special privilege, and 
holding to the practices of our Republic, which 
stands upon representative government and 
upon the expressed will of the people, rather 
than upon the delegation of its judgments to 
one-man rule. [| like to think that perhaps the 
best of all idealism is not an ecstasy, but the 
fulfillment, in terms of deeds, of all obligations 
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of honor; the giving of example rather than 
preaching, and, above all, doing well the tasks 
set before us to do. 

We heard a good deal about visioning a new 
world after the war, as if God were to confer a 
great permanent gift upon mankind. Per- 
haps it would have been better sense to vision 
that new world as a new world of opportunity 
for the labor, wisdom, and spiritual effort of 
men and women everywhere. Perhaps the 
best idealism after all is in doing the job that 
lies before us. I value the crusader. But | 
value men and women and nations who see 
the tasks to be done and do them. — Because of 
this I find some idealism in building firm 
foundations for the economic life of our coun- 
try, and some idealism in the conception of an 
administrative government which serves its 
people well, by thrift, economy, and efficiency, 
rather than badly, by prodigality, experi- 
mentation, and slipshoddiness. 

We have had too much government in busi- 
ness. I mean by this that on the one hand 
we have allowed our government to engage 
too much in enterprises which it has bungled 
and which American business can do better, 
safer, and cheaper, and on the other hand 
we have had too much ineffective tinkering 
with our economic structure. 

As to this latter, | do not mean that govern- 
ment should let business alone in the sense that 
it should allow practices which are inconsis- 
tent with American standards of honor and fair 
play. On the contrary I would urge that the 
regulation of our business, when regulation 
became necessary, should be not less but more 
effective than it has ever been. Nothing could 
be more deplorable, however, than substitut- 
ing, as we have substituted, quantity of laws 
for quality of laws, as if the thickness of our 
statute books were a measure of wise legisla- 
tion. Nothing could be more futile and 
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dangerous than relying for good on executive 
orders such as we have experienced under war 
powers, still unrelinquished, as if a signature 
upon paper could alter the working of economic 
laws, or regulate supply and demand. We 
have seen during nearly eight years, indeed, a 
reckless governmental obstructing and_ har- 
assing of business; it had nearly culminated in 
business stagnacy when the war activity started 
us into motion and it has now, after the terrible 
wastes of unpreparedness for war and for peace 
and the pouring of billions into yawning fool- 
hardiness and administrative waste, tinkered 
and bungled with American business until 
American business has been put into anxiety 
rather than expectancy, and darkness rather 
than light. 

American business is not a selfish privilege- 
seeking monster. The agitator who so de- 
scribes it, and the statesman who treats it with 
abuse and suspicion, forget that American 
business is the daily labor of the whole people 
and the clothes upon their backs and three 
meals a day. More vital to the wage earners, 
who are ten to one greater in number than 
business executives, is the continued prosperity 
of America. Business in America is not big 
business; it is little businesses—all the units of 
production, even the single machine in the shop 
and the farm and the home. American busi- 
ness is a vast fabric woven through the up- 
going years by the daily tasks of a faithful, 
virtuous people. It is a blind idealist, indeed, 
who can find no thrill in that magnificent 
tapestry, and one blind indeed who recklessly 
pulls at its threads to unravel it. 

American business is done by an infinite 
variety of manufacturing establishments whose 
average number of employees is probably not 
over twenty-five. As late as 1910 less than 
half of producing establishments were not even 
doing business as corporations. American busi- 
ness is almost everybody’s business. Wreck 
it, and one not only closes the door of the em- 


ployer’s plant and makes unproductive the 


food-yielding soil of this nation, but also bids 
the laborer at bench and furrow to go wander- 
ing about with the affliction of a “No Hour 
Day.” 

To put our business upon a sound founda- 
tion we need, | believe, the policy ] have sug- 
gested and here set forth. 

We must repeal and wipe out a mass of 
executive orders and laws which failing, to serve 
effectively to prevent profiteering and unfair 


practices, serve only to leave American business 
drifting and afraid. 

We must readjust our tariff, and this time 
with especial regard for the new economic 
menaces to our American agriculture as well 
as to our American factories. 

We must readjust our internal taxation to 
remove the burdens it imposes upon the will 
to create and produce, whether that will is the 
will of the big corporation or of the individual. 

We must uproot from our national govern- 
ment the yearning to undertake enterprises and 
experiments which were never intended as the 
work of our government and which have been 
proved to a point which sickens us all, that our 
government is incapable of performing with- 
out wreckage and chaos. 

We must instead of experiments establish a 
closer understanding between American gov- 
ernment and American business so that one 
may serve the other and the other obey and 
seek codperation. 

We must give government codperation to 
business, we must protect American business 
at home and we must aid and protect it abroad 
by the upbuilding of our merchant marine and a 
restoration of our self-respecting measure of 
American protection to her citizens wherever 
they may go upon righteous errands. 

We must build our economic life into new 
strength so that abroad we will be known not 
as a nation strutting under a plumage of fine 
words, but as one that knits friendly and peace- 
ful relations by the shuttle of honorable deeds. 

We must do it so that at home our economic 
life yields opportunity to every man; not to 
have that which he has not earned, whether he 
be capitalist or the most humble laborer, but 
to have a share in prosperity based upon the 
measure of his own merit. . 


MORE BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 


MERICA is proud of her business methods. 
We have squeezed out of our method of 
doing business a good deal of inefficiency and 
waste. | think it would bea pretty fine piece of 
idealism to squeeze inefficiency and waste out of 
our administrative government. Great and 
glorious achievements may present themselves 
to us for the future and we shall meet our 
obligations. If we are the hope of the world 
we shall find the courage and wisdom to fill the 
measure of the requisition made upon us. 
With the deep desire that all Americans feel, I, 
with them, turn my face toward reconstructing 








the plan for an association of nations. We 
desire one that will knit friendships and pre- 
vent wars. We see the tragedy of the bungled 
negotiation in Paris which has delayed pro- 
gress toward that goal and has failed to unite 
America or even engage a substantial part of 
her people behind an unworkable and un- 
acceptable plan, full of pitfalls for our freedom 
and tending to make wars for us rather than 
stop wars. The task of putting our own 
affairs in order is not as dramatic a field for 
labors as some may be, but it is one which leads 
toward the stability of example to the other 
troubled nations of the earth rather than toward 
the questionable boon of uninvited preaching. 
Putting more American business methods into 
the government of the United States would 
save our resources, stop the drain upon the 
savings of our families, give us pride in doing 
something well, rather than saying something 
well. I see something of true idealism in that 
purpose.- 

Because of it | have suggested that America 
undertake certain tasks of cleaning house and 
of building administrative government upon a 
business basis. We must do this to meet 
the ever increasing size of the administrative 
load. Unless we do it the unparalleled prodi- 
gal wastes of these last eight years, for which 
we all have to pay as consumers or as taxpayers, 
will go on. There will continue to be over- 
lapping labors. The worthy federal employee 
who is now underpaid and unrewarded by 
recognition of his merit will leave our service. 
With another year or two of the experience 
we have had the administrative government 
would crack under its load of folly, waste, 
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grotesque experimentation and gross _ineffi- 
ciency. 

Therefore the national budget plan, passed 
already by a Republican Congress and vetoed, 
we must put into force. 

We must put our postal service upon a new 
basis. 

We must extend the merit system in the 
choice and promotion of federal employees. 

We must not only lop off the useless jobs 
being done, but we must so reward efficiency 
and value among our public service employees 
that we may continue to have their loyalty be- 
cause we have given decent pay and the expec- 
tation of promotion when promotion is earned. 

We must conduct a careful scrutiny of our 
great executive departments to plan so that 
similar labors shall not be duplicated and so 
that similar functions shall be grouped and not 
scattered. 

We must go to men who know, for advice in 
administrative improvement; we must have to 
aid us more men trained in agriculture, more 
technical men, more men who know business 
and the practices of commerce and trade. 

Some of us Americans recall the doctrine 
called ““The New Freedom.’ | believe, after 
all is considered, that there may be a little 
idealism of a simple and old-fashioned kind in 
seeking a new freedom from too much govern- 
ment in business and not enough business in 
government, a new freedom to restore re- 
presentative government in place of one-man 
war powers, a new freedom from tinkering 
with business and bungling with government, 
a new freedom from propaganda which makes 
us forget that deeds are better than words. 
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HERE are in the world to-day three 

distinct sets of forces and influences 

at work. There are three elements 

which are struggling for the mastery 

and for guidance of the world in the 
generations tocome. This year, it seems to me, 
is a crucial year in the determination of which 
one of these forces will assume the direction of 
the coming decade. 

The first of these, with which | am happy to 
align myself, is that which believes in evo- 
lutionary development toward the ideals of 
civilization’s historic development. The second 
is that of the frankly revolutionary. The third 
is the reactionary, reverting to the doctrine of 
militarism and economic oppression. 

Humanity, passing through the terrors of 
war, comes now to the parting of the ways. It 
makes its decision whether it .shall move 
straight ahead by a direct path in what seems 
the only practical way to the attainment of 
universal and lasting peace, or to some new 
and visionary way, or turn to the right toward 
the reaction of international anarchy, or to the 
left to the world wide proletarian mirage. 

America, confronted with a decision and 
seeming to hold the future of the world in her 
hands, faces the four alternatives. Practically, 
the issue comes as to whether or not America 
shall, by adhesion to the League of Nations, 
complete the covenanted family of the civilized 


peoples, or whether it shall attempt to revert to’ 


the old international anarchy, or whether still 
it shall stand aside and give passive aid and 
comfort- to the forces of the Third Inter- 
nationale at Moscow by withholding its agree- 
ment to enter the League. The issue as made 
in this campaign has been defined in addresses 
by Senator Harding and myself.: | have said 
| am in favor of going in, and Senator Harding, 
after many uncertainties, has said as frankly, 
“JT am not.” Thus America makes her choice. 

Let no man mistake the import of the choice. 


We are choosing between the civilization of 
Western Europe, of South America, of Aus- 
tralia, of the white peoples of Africa, and of 
the civilized portions of Asia, on one side, and 
the Bolshevist régime of the former Russian 
Empire and its dependencies on the other. 
Between the two, the choice lies, for all men 
know that the reaction to kaiserism cannot 
endure. 

I am not one of those persons who believe 
that the treaty and covenant made at Ver- 
sailles are perfect. They were made under 
circumstances that rendered imperfection cer- 
tain. The hatreds of war were still fresh. The 
agonies suffered by the people because of the 
mad ambitions of the Kaisers of the Central 
Empires made it impossible for some men to 
consider many things calmly. That they did 
what they did is an evidence, a tremendous 
evidence, of their desire to look forward and 
not backward in their task. Readjustments 
must come inevitably, and the League of 
Nations will provide the means by which they 
may come, and come in an orderly fashion. 
The wrinkles will be ironed out of the treaty 
and it will become the best guarantee of those 
changes which the future will demand. 

But even if it were not in the spirit of the 
newer times to make corrections in the instru- 
ment, it would nevertheless be certain that the 
treaty issue involves the selection of the courses 
which America must travel. Through ratifi- 
cation, with such interpretative reservations as 
seem necessary, it may travel the shortest way 
to ordered peace which all orderly governments, 
existing as of right, are pledged to maintain. 
Through a separate peace with Germany, 
achieved by the Knox resolution, now spon- 
sored by Senator Harding, and to be followed 
by negotiations with Germany, it may, as 
Senators Harding and Johnson wish, scrap the 
League of Nations and seek to build up a new 
one. It may, after the separate peace with 





Germany, take no action and thus completely 
revert to the international anarchy that existed 
before the World War, which made men 
realize that this thing could no longer exist. It 
may, by a period of “wiggling and wabbling,” 
as our adversaries propose, turn the thoughts 
and hopes of the despairing peoples of Europe to 
the Internationale at Moscow and thus aid in 
spreading the Red régime. 

Thus, I say, that even if the Versailles Treaty 
were to stand as it came from its authors, it 
would involve an issue between western Euro- 
pean civilization and the Red Terror of Russia. 
No man, viewing the spreading flames, can say 
that America is indifferent. No man can say 
that a contest between broad liberalism and a 
narrow terroristic rule is a matter of indifference 
to any man on this earth. 

Liberalism had its war with imperialistic 
autocracy and won its victory. Its victory was 
the promise and the hope of an agreement 
among all the nations to banish war from the 
earth; to disarm perpetually and to settle 
amicably all questions by and through the 
great forces of public opinion. Its purposes 
were set out with the clarity of the purposes 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
notwithstanding that wilful men have set 
out to pervert these statements, they still re- 
main as the declarations of the covenant to 
which practically all civilized nations, except 
our own, have made adherence. Liberalism, 


as we said, stands face to face in its final con-— 


flict with the forces of disorder. We cannot 
escape that contest. We are in it; as much so 
as we found ourselves in the World War for 
human freedom in France. 

If we do our part manfully, there is a 
chance—and | think a good chance—to check 
the Red Terror east of Poland, and ultimately, 
by the example we set, to aid the Russian people 
to set up an orderly government. Our aid and 
our moral strength added in counsel to the 
other nations of the world can cement the ties 
that bind people to government and enable 
society to exist during the days of stress. If 
we withhold that aid, we shall be responsible 
for the spread of Bolshevism and of whatever of 
moral and material loss it may bring to us. 

Our duty is not unlike that outlined by 
Abraham Lincoln at the close of the Civil War 
when he enumerated, as of the tasks con- 
fronting his administration, these: “To bind 
up the nation’s wounds” and “to achieve a 
just and lasting peace.’ We have only to 
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change one word and we have the shortest 
statement of our duty to-day—“To bind up 
the world’s wounds” and “to achieve a just and 
lasting peace among all nations.” 

As this is the situation observed by men 
everywhere, it is but necessary to look to the 
position of the various elements in our own 
country. The militarists here are opposed 
to the League of Nations. Those who profit 
by war are opposed to it. The reactionary 
forces are opposed toit. The dark forces which 
seek to bring communism through the destruc- 
tion of the present order are opposed to it. The 
chauvinists are opposed to it. But the men 
who made sacrifices in our war against war are 
for it. Those who look forward to a happy era 
of a brotherhood of men are for it. Those who 
hope to see the force of fairly informed public 
opinion, the ruling force, are for it. Those who 
love the ways of peace and concord are for it. 
Those who stand for peaceful evolution as 
against revolution are for it. 

And so, | say, that while there are obvious 
defects in the treaty, and while there are places 
in which the way does not seem to be smooth, 
while there are shortcomings, it represents the 
only present hope against the reaction of 
international anarchy, under which compe- 
tition in armaments and means of destruction 
will impose a very great load upon the nations, 
upon the right hand, and those of extremest 
revolution on-the left. Ours is the great middle 
ground, the golden mean. 

I do not harshly criticise those who have 
been slow in comprehending this great truth. 
I realize full well that it took not months, but 
years, for the Constitution of the United States 
to be worked out. It was the first league to 
prevent war and its objects in the broadest way 
are stated in the terms of the covenant. It 
was worth even a great war to preserve it. 
Now | do not mean to imply that the union of 
nations under the League is ever to approach 
the union of the states under our Constitution. 
Differences of race, of climate, and doubtless of 
temperament forbid this. But there are no 
differences which call for reversion to barba- 
rism, and | do not readily see why such reasons 
should be imagined. 

I do believe that those who for partisan 
reasons or because they wish to appeal to 
special alien groups have opposed the treaty 
have not understood the import of their ac- 
tions. This partisan group has doubtless in- 
cluded many sincere persons, frightened by the 
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will-o’-the-wisp assertions that an American 
representative could be induced to join in 
action or in recommendation for action that 
would endanger our sovereignty. I believe 
that practically all of the opposition was due 


to misrepresentation, except that part of it, 


which puts American interests below those of 
other countries or which serves some ulterior 
purpose. I know that the same general forces, 
the forces of democracy, the impulses which 
visualize a coming era of peace in every coun- 
try, are for the League. I know that the best 
thought in the former Central Empires is for the 
League. | know that prayers ascend to Heaven 
in Germany, in Austria, as in other war-torn 
and devastated countries, for the League, for 


America’s participation in it, and for the calm° 


judgment which America will bring to it. 

But we turn to our own programme and | 
think all will agree with me in saying that the 
League cannot interfere in internal affairs. If 
that were attempted, our withdrawal would 
be immediate. Our representative, no matter 
of what party, would refuse his sanction in tie 
council. Nor will the League prevent appeal 
for genuine redress and readjustment of 
boundaries through orderly processes at any 
time in the future that they seem to be de- 
manded by the manifest interest of the people 
concerned. In the past these readjustments 
have taken place through war—the World War 
itself, as nearly as may be ascertained, seems to 
have begun with a “line fence’’ dispute. Had 
the forces of public opinion of the world been 
directed to the situation, the outbreak of war 
would have been as improbable as a community 
war in America over a dispute between two 
individuals. 

That Germany will be included in the council 
of the League as soon as possible seems now 
assured. America certainly will favor such 
action when it is convinced that a democratic 
government in the new republic attempts in 
good faith to carry out its obligations. That 
Russia will be included as soon as an orderly 
and stable government has been established 
is likewise certain. That all countries who 
recognize orderly and economic processes as 
the best guarantee against war will be in, is 
certain. That all countries who wish to get 
away from balances of power and economic 
oppressions will be in, is certain. 


As has been repeatedly said by me in speeches 
throughout this campaign, I am in favor of the 
principle of self-determination in China, in 
Japan, in Turkey, in Persia, in Ireland, or any 
other place in the world. When once the 
complete concert of nations has been estab- 
lished, military concerns, strategic positions 
for war, which have always been dominant 
factors, can largely be forgotten. America, of 
course, has been given a peculiarly favorable 
position by nature. Others have not been so 
fortuitously placed, but after all enter into a 
condition in which men’s thoughts are not of 
war and in which no plans are made for battle, 
these questions of advantage in combat will be 
of no import. The states of our union do not 
consider strategic boundary lines. The nations 
of the world will come to realize, one and all, 
that racial units rather than mountains and 
rivers are the proper means of determining 
boundary lines. This will involve, after all, 
few changes and, substantially, applies to the 
places I have indicated. Fortunately, we have 
in America people who are in our evolutionary 
course becoming of one nationality and one 
tongue through the processes of natural 
assimilation. 

It is likewise certain that one of the first 
things which will be taken up in the meeting 
of the League is the question of progressive dis- 
armament, reserving to the various countries 
only such forces as are indispensable to the 
maintenance of domestic order. In simple 
phrase, the nations are to say to each other as 
people do in orderly communities “let us have 
no pistol toting.” The moral equivalent for 
the poison gases, the great cannon, the armed 
battalions, the squadrons of military aircraft, 
and the submarines will be a new body of 
international law makers. 

I can readily conceive that an American 
representative will put his influence behind 
such changes and developments as will make 
the League more and more democratic, more 
and more a matter of public opinion, more and 
more an affair of law givers, and less and less 
that of scheming diplomats. Democratic 
forces, progressive forces, and humane forces 
in all the countries will steadily work to the 
same end. They will seek to guide and to 
mold the League to make it an instrument for a 
new era of peace and good will. 
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ONZI, you want to go easy—you 
must watch your step just now. 
Whatever you do, don’t try to sell 
any of your notes to your receivers, 
or the United States marshal, or the 

judge in bankruptcy.” 

Ponzi smiled. His smile is persuasive and 
infectious—one gropes for the word sardonic. 
It becomes the master mind of low finance; 
at least it became him when my informant ven- 
tured the friendly, half sarcastic warning at the 
height of Boston’s get-rich-quick fever. 

“Oh,” returned Ponzi airily, “1 rather think 
most of them have some!”’ 

The truth is that there has never been a time 
when the suckers, the come-ons, the easy marks 
had so much money. A period of high wages, 
marked by an unprecedented demand for lux- 
uries, has fired the financial passions of millions. 
A factory worker, once content with corned beef 
and cabbage for supper, now must provide silks 
and movies for his women, an automobile for 
himself, higher education for his offspring. 
Extraordinary returns for manual labor have 
turned these new luxuries into real necessities. 
New tastes have made new money demands 
upon the working man. 


. The pressure has pyramided wages. But 
even that has not been sufficient. Money— 
and more money! Ever more money! The 
next inevitable step has been speculation. The 


speculation has been by those whose birth, 
training, and instincts have left them utterly 
unprepared for success in such an enterprise. 
Thus the new crop of suckers. Hence Ponzi 
and his crew. 

Yet even at that, you may well ask: Why 
Ponzi? Where is the memory of ‘‘520-per-cent.”’ 
Miller, of Johnny Morris and Charlie Howard, 
of John Law, of Cassie Chadwick and Ellen 
Peck? 

The public had forgotten that every war has 
been followed by a fever of wild expansion 
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which is the golden moment of the low financier, 
as after the Civil War came the carpet baggers 
and the Louisiana lottery. One hundred and 
fifty years earlier came John Law and his Mis- 
sissippi Bubble and the South Sea Bubble. 
Just now it would profit America to pause and 
see how history repeats itself, how greed blinds 
judgment to-day just as it did in the days of 
Esau and AZsop. 

Ponzi is a product of conditions. But his 
success is nevertheless the result of his own re- 
markable personality. Not everyone can step 
out on a street corner and persuade the passers- 
by by the thousand to give him their pay en- 
velopes—even on a chance of a return as great 
as 400 per cent. a year. No matter what 
ethical or moral view of Charles Ponzi you 
may have, he was and is a remarkable man. 

Ponzi was born in Parma, Italy, just thirty- 
eight years ago. At the age of seventeen he 
came to America with the equivalent of two 
hundred dollars in his pocket—that is, he 
started with that amount. Through fortune, 
or rather misfortune, at the card table he 
landed at the Battery with something less than 
two dollars in cash. But he backed that with 
one desperate determined purpose. No matter 
what else might happen, he proposed to make a 
millionaire of himself. In mind he pictured 
himself the proud and arrogant possessor of 
an untold billion. It was imagination—why 
not put the figure as high as that, he repeated. 
It marked his future and determined his career. 

Not many of the facts of his life are known. 
But, on August 11th, at the very height of the 
excitement in downtown Boston, when Ponzi 
was declaring his ability to meet every obliga- 
tion and to pay every note, when his adherents 
were loudly proclaiming his honesty and swear- 
ing that all the fuss was stirred up by Wall 
Street interests jealous of this friend of the 
common people, there came a startling revela- 
tion. 
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Eugene Laflamme, Bertillon expert of the 
Montreal detective department, definitely iden- 
tified Ponzi as the bank clerk of the same name 
who, employed by N. Zarossi in Montreal, had 
been arrested for forgery in August, 1908, and 
who, found guilty, had served three years in the 
St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary. Pouf! went 
the fifty-per-cent.-in-forty-five-days bubble. 


PONZI’S FINANCIAL BEGINNING 


S IN the case of ‘‘520-per-cent.” Miller, 
Ponzi’s start in Boston was very quiet. 
It was some time before his scheme began to 
attract the country-wide attention which re- 
sulted in the sweeping investigations. Ponzi 
himself claims to have evolved the idea late in 
August of the preceding year, so that his career 
lasted just about a twelvemonth. 

The general proposition of his scheme was 
simplicity itself. It was, as everybody now 
knows, based on the differences in exchange 
rates of the various countries and upon the fact 
that International Postal Reply Coupons, 
bought and sold at rates determined by treaty 
between the various countries, had not 
reflected the depreciation of currency in the 
war-stricken area in Europe. Thus, a certain 
foreign coin will be worth, normally, we will 
say, one American dollar, but, owing to the 
present rates of exchange, may be worth but 
fifty cents now. 

The basis of Ponzi’s idea was that an Inter- 
national Reply Coupon purchased in that coun- 
try for a “dollar” is redeemed in America for an 
American dollar and the American dollar is 
worth two of the “dollars’”’ used for the pur- 
chase. In other words, one hundred per cent. 
profit for doing nothing but sending money to 
Europe and back! 

_ The exact details of Ponzi’s scheme were 
never revealed for the obvious reason that it 
never progressed to any sizable actual manipu- 


lation of foreign exchange. But in this 
process it was supposed to_ increase 
400 percent. Half the profit went to European 


agents—two hundred per cent. to them. One 
quarter, or 100 per cent., went to Ponzi. One 
eighth—s5o per cent.—went to operating ex- 
penses, and the other eighth, 50 per cent. more, 
went to the client who put up the money. 
While interest, of course, was paid out of the 
constantly increasing flood of new money, just 
as was done by “‘520-per-cent.”’ Miller, yet the 
plausibility of this novel manipulation of foreign 
exchange kept Ponzi going from some time in 
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November, 1919, to early in August, 1920, 
without hindrance. It is estimated that in 
that period he issued half a million notes and 
that the total amount of money involved was in 
the neighborhood of $14,000,000. Certainly , 
when the run commenced and Ponzi, to restore 
confidence, began paying all notes presented 
before maturity at face value, he succeeded 
in disbursing approximately five hundred 
thousand dollars each day for a considerable 
number of days in succession. 


HIS OFFICES 


UTSTANDING in the crash was the 

man’s picturesque nerve and sheer courage. 
His offices at 27 School Street, with an entrance 
in Pie Alley, were constantly besieged. by .a 
clamoring crowd of note holders and would-be 
note holders. Inside, the suite lacked all the 
fine mahogany and velvet carpeting of the usual 
fake promotion scheme. An unpainted pine 
partition marked off his own quarters. Stairs 
and entrance were narrow and cramped. 

His hold on people of a certain class was 
unique, and before the final crash came, Ponzi 
had increased his influence in Boston’s business 
affairs to an astonishing degree, considering the 
meteoric rapidity of his rise. He bought a large 
interest in the Hanover Trust Company, the 
bank which afterward handled all the Ponzi 
checks, and was elected to its directorate. 
He purchased, outright, the J. B. Poole Com- 
pany, importers and exporters, which once 
employed him as a stock boy. Again, he pro- 
vided the money to allow a young Italian boy, 
employed in the offices in School Street, to ac- 
quire the fruit stand formerly operated by the 
man who is now his father-in-law, Grecco. 
Until the time of his arrest he lived in a hand- 
some stucco house in Lawrence with his mother 
and young wife. His automobile, a brilliant 
blue, was one of the familiar sights of Boston. 

The real crash came with the revelation of 
That: same 
day the state bank examiner closed the doors 
of the Hanover Trust Company. Two days 
later Ponzi was arrested on two warrants, 
one charging him with use of the mails with 
intent to defraud, the other, a state warrant, 
with larceny by false pretenses. The night of 
August 13—Friday—Ponzi spent in Middlesex 
County jail, behind bars for the first time since 
a term spent at Atlanta for violation of the 
Federal immigration laws, another new chapter 
discovered in his past. 
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Those who invested with him may receive, 
perhaps, fifty cents instead of a dollar and fifty 
cents on the dollar invested. Fifty per cent. in 
forty-five days (or more)—not to the investor, 
but up in smoke! 

History repeats itself. After all, Ponzi sim- 
ply duplicated the feat of “‘520-per-cent.” Miller 
who was the outstanding figure in the get-rich- 
quick craze that followed. the Spanish War. 
Perhaps it is worth while to examine some of 
these master minds of the past to point the 
moral for the future. 


AN EARLIER PONZI 


ILLIAM F. MILLER and his Franklin 

Syndicate started to operate twenty-two 
years ago in the Ridgewood section of Brooklyn. 
As in the case of Ponzi, Miller began on a small 
scale, depending upon word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing given him by the neighbors from whom he 
first took money. Promising 10 per cent. 
interest a week, it was not long before his fame 
spread beyond the confines of the rather poor 
section in which he established himself. Where 
at first he received and gave out money himself, 
soon he was forced to employ assistants. His 
career as head of the Franklin Syndicate ex- 
tended from March, 1899, until November 24 
of the same year, the day on which he was in- 
dicted. On that day there were on duty ex- 
actly forty-five paid clerks, necessary to handle 
the volume of business. 

The location of Miller’s offices differed from 
Ponzi’s downtown establishment, in that a 
part of Brooklyn was selected deliberately in 
order to attract an immediate clientéle among 
factory and small-salaried workers. But there 
was the same plainness, the same lack of osten- 
tation and gaudy decoration affected by swind- 
ling stock brokers. The building at 144 Floyd 
Street was a two story and basement frame 
structure surrounded by tenements. 

Miller’s scheme had less of the element of 
plausibility than Ponzi’s. At the same time he 
had the advantage of twenty years less of 
knowledge of crooked business on the part of 
thespublic. Not many people were interested 
in the operations of this young man nor in his 
claims—other than those who brought their 
money to his very doors. 

Miller’s explanation. of his methods was in 
keeping with the times. He asserted that he 
had insice information on the market and that 
he was able to play Wall Street to win, infalli- 
bly. His stationery bore a legend to the effect 
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that he was at the Stock Exchange daily from 
ten to three, although investigation showed 
that he was unknown there. Alluring circulars 
sent out through the city and later to other 
sections of the country amplified his claims, 
explaining that he possessed direct wires to 
insiders in Washington and that he was able, 
alone, to manipulate shares on the market, 
raising or lowering prices as he wished. 

As in the case of Ponzi, where inquiry showed 
that only small amounts of International Reply 
Coupons had been issued and so proved the 
Italian wizard to be making false statements, 
so it would have been very easy to disprove 
Miller’s assertions by checking up the business 
done by the only brokers ever acting for the 
520-per-cent. man. But Miller paid his 10 per 
cent. each week as regular as clock work. 
That fact blinded his dupes to every other 
consideration. It is estimated that $1,200,000 
was made and lost by this ambitious young 
man. Very little of -the vast amount en- 
trusted to him ever returned to the victims. 
As an example of the extent of his business, on 
the morning following his arrest there were 
delivered in the mail and brought by person 
just thirteen thousand different applications 
accompanied by the sums this number of people 
wished to invest. 


HOW MILLER WAS WORKED 


T IS not generally realized, perhaps, that 
William Miller himself was a dupe. It is 
believed that he was neither the originator 
nor the real head of the scheme. By some it is 
said that Col. Robert A. Ammond, who ap- 
peared as his attorney at the trial, was the real 
brains. Be that as it may, it is known that 
Edward Schlesinger and Louis Powers were the 
two men first interested. Miller, a boy of 
twenty-one at the time, met Schlesinger, a 
bookmaker, at the Sheepshead Bay race track. 
Powers had a method of playing the market in 
which Miller became interested and Schlesinger, 
playing upon the vanity of the young fellow, 
induced him finally to enter a scheme which 
became later the Franklin Syndicate, Franklin 
being Miller’s thrifty middle name. 

The cashiers placed at 144 Floyd Street to 
take in the money carried it each night to 
Schlesinger’s office in downtown New York, 
Miller himself, by his own statement, which 
seems to be the truth, received just twenty-five 
dollars a week! 

There is no question but that Miller believed 
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in the scheme and believed that the money was 
being invested by Schlesinger and Powers, and 
that he was on the highroad to wealth. 

In any case, Miller was indicted on Novem- 
ber 24, 1899, and on April 30th of the next year 
was sentenced to Sing Sing for ten years. He 
entered the prison on June 2d, and in February 
1905, not quite five years later, his sentence 
was commuted by Governor Higgins. His 
release was largely due to his willingness to 
testify against Colonel Ammond in the trial 
which sent the lawyer to prison, also, for com- 
plicity in the swindle. 

Schlesinger fled to Europe, it is believed with 
a great part of the money. Misfortune over- 
took him, however, and for a while he was 
compelled to work as a croupier in a con- 
tinental gambling resort. His death in Ostend 
revealed his identity. Miller is still living. 
At the present time he is proprietor of a 
store and small real estate business on Long 
Island, not far from the scene of his short flight 
in the financial world. 

In considering Ponzi and Miller it is easy to 
get the impression that these are greatly excep- 
tional cases and that it is not often that an in- 
dividual can ensnare any great section of the 
population. The fact is that only a very few 
of the great swindlers achieve a notoriety that 
carries their schemes to a greater climax and a 
more resounding crash, placing around them the 
glamour which makes them national figures. 
The lesser hundreds do their evil work almost 
unnoticed. Consider this: In 1911, the Fi- 
nancial World, through its editor, made a tabu- 
lation of fake companies and an analysis cover- 
ing the seven preceding years. These figures 
showed that a total of forty-one oil companies 
had been capitalized for eighty-three and a half 
million dollars, one hundred and nineteen 
mining concerns for five hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, and eighty miscellaneous cor- 
porations for four hundred and forty-eight 
millions. The list included only those com- 
panies which had come to the attention of the 
Financial World in New York City. Through- 
out the country there were countless other 
flotations in the same period. 

Of course, while some of the companies in 
the list at one time were legitimate and had 
fallen intothe handsof unscrupulous promoters, 
others managed to survive the impending 
crash and remain solvent. Yet the facts pre- 
sented show the existence of a vast criminally 
dishonest machine responsible for stealing more 


than a billion dollars from the American people 
in the years from 1903 to 1911. 

As in the case of Ponzi and Miller, the 
money was taken principally from small in- 
vestors, widows and clerks and people unable 
to face the loss oftheir small and wholly inade- 


quate savings. But the victims of swindlers 
are not always the widow, the small clerk, the 
school teacher. Neither are they confined to 
the new-rich, or the growing aristocracy of 
labor. That prominent bankers and financiers, 
business men who should know better by every 
standard of education, can yield to the wiles 
of the clever impostor has been shown on any 
number of occasions. Consider, for example, 
the case of Cassie Chadwick, queen of American 
master minds of low finance. 

In Ontario, Canada, half way between To- 
ronto and Detroit, there is a little town known 
as Eastwood. Here, in 1857, Elizabeth Bigley 
was born, daughter of a section hand on the 
Great Western Railway. 

At the age of twenty she began to display 
criminal tendencies. In 1879 she was tried for 
forging a note, but was acquitted on the grounds 
of insanity. In 1890, in Toledo she again was 
seen in court and this time was convicted for a 
ten-thousand-dollar forgery and sentenced to 
ten years in prison. Three years later, however, 
she was paroled by President McKinley and in 
1897 she married Dr. Leroy S. Chadwick, a 
rather prominent physician of Cleveland, Ohio. 
From that date her career ranks as perhaps the 
most striking of all the women figures in the 
country at the time. 


USING HER NEW SOCIAL POSITION 


HE marriage to Dr. Chadwick was the 

climax of an attempt, by very devious 
means, to achieve the social position and oppor- 
tunity for real wealth which she had craved 
since girlhood. Early in her life she had de- 
veloped streaks of melancholy, from which it 
was impossible to rouse her. Now, looking 
back from the perspective of twenty years, and 
with our present knowledge of psychic pheno- 
mena, it is possible to realize that she may have 
possessed some sort of clairvoyant gift, never 
very striking, but serving to account for much 
of her personal power and cleverness. In pri- 
son, for instance, she told one of her jailers 
that he would lose a certain sum of money in 
speculation, and he did; she told him he would 
die of cancer, and he did. Whatever the truth, 
all accounts agree that her gaze was almost 









hypnotic and that it was impossible to refuse 
her anything she wished. 

Cassie Chadwick’s history, like that of so 
many charlatans, is clouded in doubt. In 
1890, however, in Toledo, Ohio, she appeared 
as Madame Lydia DeVere. At other times 
she was known as La Rose, and by any number 
of other names. In this period of her life she 
posed as a clairvoyant, or might be found as 
the mistress of some sort of semi-social, semi- 
public house where men of social position might 
visit surreptitiously. It is believed that in this 
way she met her husband. 

The marriage to Dr. Chadwick, although she 
left him almost at once, gave her the entrée 
into Cleveland society. She established a 
magnificent home on Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land’s most fashionable thoroughfare, and pro- 
ceeded to set a pace which may never be 
equalled. Those who knew her at the time 
affirmed that nothing in the world excelled the 
thrill of shopping with Cassie Chadwick. She 
never bought; she splurged. One time she 
bought eight grand pianos at once and sent 
them to eight of her close friends with her 
compliments. 

All told, Cassie Chadwick borrowed and 
spent about a million and a half dollars. For 
collateral, she had nothing, actually, but her 
nerve. In tribute to that, for years after- 
ward, was the sale in Cleveland of a “Cassie 
Chadwick Nerve Tonic.” 

In the spring of 1902 Mrs. Chadwick sum- 
moned a certain Cleveland lawyer for the 


avowed purpose of accompanying her on a. 


visit to Andrew Carnegie. They took a car- 
riage up Fifth Avenue to the home of the finan- 


cier and, upon arrival at the door, Mrs. Chad-’ 


wick suggested that her companion remain 
outside until she send for him, as the canny 
Scot might be “prejudiced” by the’ pres- 
ence of the man, at first. 

In twenty minutes or half an hour, she 
emerged with an air of great elation, displaying 
a package which she said contained Caledonia 
Railroad bonds, and showing notes aggregating 
two million dollars, signed by Mr. Carnegie. 

Mrs. Chadwick had claimed to be the niece 
of Frederick Mason, stating that he left her a 
fortune of eleven million dollars and that 
Andrew Carnegie had been made executor. 
Now, she represented Mr. Carnegie as wishing 
to shift his responsibility to some reputable 
banking house or. individual in Cleveland. 
Finally, in a burst of confidence, but in strict 
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secrecy, she revealed the fact—alleged by her— 
that she was Carnegie’s own natural daughter 
and that the use of the name Frederick Mason, 
was simply a blind, a method by which the iron 
master wished to do justice to her. She knew, 
apparently, that this lawyer would be un- 
able to keep the secret and that soon it 
would be all over Cleveland. Such proved to 
be the case. 

Ira Reynolds was secretary of the Wade Park ~ 
Banking Company of Cleveland, an institution 
of which Frank Rockefeller, brother of John 
D., was president. One day Mrs. Chadwick 
appeared with a package which she claimed 
contained a trust deed for $10,246,000, a note 
for five million, and another for one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, all 
signed by Andrew Carnegie. She wished to 
deposit these for safekeeping and she gave 
Reynolds a copy of the memorandum of the 
contents of the package. 

Later she telephoned Reynolds in great dis- 
tress. She had lost her copy of the memoran- 
dum. Would he send her another copy at once? 
Reynolds hastened to comply, making the copy 
himself and signing his name. In that way 
Mrs. Chadwick obtained a virtual receipt for 
securities which had no actual existence. . 

With this receipt from Reynolds, Mrs. Chad- 
wick went to Charles T. Beckwith, president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, 
forty miles from Cleveland, and brought him 
under the spell of her personality. It was 
through the Oberlin bank that she obtained 
most of her money; it was for the wrecking of 
this institution that she was arrested in 
December, 1904, in New York City and tried 
in Cleveland. Sentenced to ten years in 
prison, Cassie Chadwick died there in Octo- 
ber, 1907. 

Reynolds, Beckwith, their associates, any of 
the prominent victims ‘of Cassie Chadwick 
might easily have verified her claims upon 
Andrew Carnegie. The wholly amazing fea- 
ture of the woman’s career is that no one, until 
the very end, seemed the least inclined to doubt 
her word. Even after she went to prison there 
were still many who refused to believe that she 
was Lydia DeVere, that she was anything but 
a most wronged and outrageously treated in- 
dividual. 

But when the packages left by Cassie Chad- 
wick in the care of her gullible bankers were 
opened they were found to contain nothing but 
brown wrapping paper! 








HOW EUROPE VIEWS OUR CAMPAIGN 


The Focus of the Foreign Press on the League of Nations Issue. 
Disappointment in America Tempered by Understanding and Hope 


“‘Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 


And foolish notion.” 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


S OUR Presidential campaign ap- 
proaches its climax, foreign interest 
increases rather than diminishes. 
This interest centres not so much 
upon party chances, because most 

foreign observers discount a Republican vic- 
tory, but is focussed upon the underlying as- 
pects of our political situation with special 
reference to America’s future attitude toward 
world affairs, particularly the League of 
Nations. 

Two British interpretations of our campaign 
which have recently appeared are especially 
worthy of note. The first is from the pen of the 
well-known English liberal S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Writing in the columns of the London Con- 
temporary Review, Mr. Ratcliffe remarks that 
the predominant feeling in America is that 
“there must be no more autocrats at the White 
House,” and he goes on: “America, we must 
believe, has swung back to the plain average, 
to the conception of the Chief Magistrate as a 
simple citizen—trained in local affairs, speaking 
in the common idiom, happy in meeting his 
fellows in the equality of the small town. It 
seems impossible not to see that the central 
meaning of the party conventions is precisely 
that. And, for the European world, the stag- 
gering fact is that the return to a simple, sus- 
picious, and restricted Americanism should 
have come in the hour of America’s overwhelm- 
ing opportunity.” 

The second English analysis of our political 
situation to which | have referred appears in the 
London Fortnightly Review from the pen of a 
British publicist who hides his identity behind 
the initial “Z.” To “Z,” America’s present 
disinclination to participate in European affairs 
is not only an inevitable development but is by 
no means the unmixed evil which most Euro- 


pean writers are inclined to maintain. On 
this point he comments: “During the war the 
pure flame of self-sacrifice burned high, and the 
best motives were attributed to the efforts of 
the Allies to stamp out the German menace. 
With the end of the war came a relaxation, and 
as the terms of the Treaty became understood, 
the state of Europe became worse instead of 
better, and some of the victors gave signs of 
self-interest in the administration of the con- 
quered territory, doubt crept in, and exaltation 
gave place to a desire that America should 
make no mistakes in her participation in 
international affairs. The fact that America 
stood out after the making of the Treaty was at 
first taken as a reproach and a reflection upon 
their country, but as time goes on sentiment 
grows to the effect that perhaps it is as well 
America does stand out until the atmosphere 
clears. When men like H. G. Wells and others 
who stand high with American readers endorse 
this point of view, it is not surprising that 


“President Wilson’s dogmatic insistence meets 
' with a growing resistance.” 


A LENIENT FRENCH VIEW 


HILE most foreign observers are de- 
ploring our neglect of world affairs for 
domestic issues, and even reproving us for that 


‘neglect, a French writer contends that we are 


fully justified in putting foreign affairs second, 
because the paramount issue of our present 
campaign is a fundamental constitutional 
conflict arising inevitably out of the very 
nature of our political institutions. Such is 
the thesis of M. Edmond Laskine, who writes 
in the Paris Revue Bleue: “The great political 
battle about to be fought in the United States, 
apparently upon the issue of the Treaty and in 
particular of the League of Nations Covenant, 
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is not solely, or even mainly, a conflict over 
The issue is first and fore- 
most. Over an important constitutional con- 
troversy between the representative branch of 
the Government and the President of the Re- 
public. The political system which has been 
defined as ‘presidential democracy’, and which, 
as we all know, has been vigorously advocated 
in France by several leagues and associations, 
is being put to the test. 

“The crisis over the Treaty of Peace in 
Washington is the crisis of a political system. 
That system consists in guaranteeing the great- 
est possible independence to the executive 
branch of the Government, and rendering it 
responsible in the person of its chief solely to the 
nation at large; and in making of cabinet 
ministers simple secretaries, selected by the 
President without consulting the representative 
branch of the Government, and answerable 
to him personally and not to Congress. The 
existing crisis in America is due solely to the 
inherent defects in such a system. It is a 
system diametrically opposed to a parliamen- 
tary government, which exempts the head 
of the state from all responsibility, but makes 
cabinet officers, usually chosen from the elected 


-representatives, responsible to the legislative 


body. We now see this American system 
creating a crisis which has caused a dangerous 
situation at home and indirectly in the world at 
large. In a letter to the Times upon 
the League of Nations, which has aroused wide 
attention, Lord Grey comments that the Ameri- 
can system-renders such conflicts not only 
possible but inevitable.” 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT 


FTER describing at length the controversy 

between President Wilson and the Senate 

over the ratification of the Versailles Treaty, 
M. Laskine concludes: 


Our readers may now comprehend why the con- 
troversy is first and foremost a constitutional con- 
troversy, and the inevitable result of certain features 
of the American Constitution. 

The organic law of the United States prescribes a 
strict separation of the powers of government. The 
President of the United States, elected by the whole 
people and not by the legislature, was not expected 
to be accountable for his policies to any other 
authority than the nation at large. It was pro- 
vided, and we know that this is an idea which has 
appealed strongly to political theorists in France, 
that cabinet ministers should be responsible ex- 
clusively to the President, and that members of 
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Congress should not be eligible to such appoint- 
ments. 

Thus the Constitution of the United States fails 
to insure that constant harmony between the execu- 
tive head of the state and the elected representatives 
of the nation, which is the essence of parliamentary 
government. By omitting this it invites acute and 
unsolvable conflicts. It has ranged two competing 
powers against each other, which -are inevitably 
rivals; whose attitude toward each other is sure to 
be one of opposition, since no means are’ provided for 
forcing the Executive to yield to the Legislature, so 
that the President is completely within his rights in 
ignoring completely the wishes of the latter body. 
On the other hand, Congress is equally within its 
rights in refusing to defer to the desires and in- 
tentions of the Executive. 

On many occasions in the history of the United 
States “presidential democracy” as contrasted with 
our parliamentary system has caused political 
crises in which we were concerned, and indirectly 
were the innocent victims. The same system has 
been adopted by the South American republics, 
where it has resulted in a succession of revolutions 
and insurrections; for the only way in which an acute 
conflict between President and Congress can be settled 
is to appeal to the people, or the army, or to both. 


However inevitable and justifiable may be 
America’s abstention from world affairs and 
absorption in domestic issues, most foreign 
observers, as I have said, consider it none the 
less as a grave misfortune. For example, 
Marshal Foch lays Europe’s present plight 
largely at our door, remarking a short time ago: 
“It is most likely that the United States is 
partly responsible for the present uneasiness of 
the world. It should have ratified the Peace 
Treaty with us. By keeping apart from us, 
America has helped to promote disorders in 
Central Europe and prevented the establish- 
ment of the economic equilibrium. At the 
same time it gravely prejudices its own inter- 
ests. At present it would be to the interest of 
the United States to help solve the Eastern 
problem, But no one seems to understand it 
over there.” And Mr. Masaryk, President of 
Czechoslovakia, remarks in similar vein: “| 
am sorry that Americans no longer care to take 
a part in European affairs. I wish President 
Wilson could have succeeded. | believe in 
the League of Nations, and if the leaders of the 
League show that there is discord among them, 
it is not good for the Entente. America came 
into the war without any selfish claims. She 
fought to strengthen this peace and to put it 
into practice, and ought not to leave it now. | 
wish American democracy could be felt in 
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Europe. I know the Monroe Doctrine, but if 
America is to have economic relations with 
Europe she must also have moral relations. 
There must be moral as well as pecuniary 
reciprocity.” 

STILL HOPE FOR OUR PARTICIPATION 





. OST Europeans, however, still cling to 

the hope of American cooperation, 
political as well as economic, and accordingly 
are casting about to try and find out how 
American objections to the League and Peace 
Treaty may be overcome. It is in this vein 
that the Paris Journal des Débats writes: “We 
have no desire to take sides between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, but we can work in 
Europe to make conditions favorable for the 
return of America to our affairs, which we de- 
sire. In this respect the Allies have their task 
marked out for them, which they must not 
neglect. . . . If, several months hence, 
America finds itself in the presence of a league 
really alive and powerful, its objections will 
cease. Otherwise we shall continue to turn in 
the same vicious circle, for it is evident the old 
institution of The Hague is no longer sufficient. 
It depends on us that the League of Nations, 
which seems now actually to separate us from 
the United States, should have a precisely con- 
trary effect.” 

Going still further, the London Spectator 
asserts that America should not merely be 
asked to join the League with reservations, but 
that we should be invited to revise the whole 
Covenant to suit ourselves and join on our 
own terms. Says this leading editorial: 


Lord Grey, with that unprovocative and unexcit- 
able wisdom which is his special characteristic, 
pointed out the essential fact of the situation. It is 
that America must be brought into the League if the 
League is to do what it is designed to do. As leng 
as the richest, the most powerful, the greatest, both 
for population and territory, of the civilized white 
communities of the world stands outside the League, . 
the League will be an ill-balanced organization and 
unable to fulfil its destiny. Almost any sacrifice is 
worth making which will induce the Americans to 
help, and to help wholeheartedly. Here, if any- 
where, it is true that the New World must be called 
in to redress the balance of the Old. 

To put it in plain terms, the Americans must be 
told that if they will join the League they can 
practically name their own terms. And let us say 
in parenthesis that as soon as the presidential 
election is over and we know the complexion of the 
political forces that are going to prevail at Washing- 
ton, not merely at the White House but also at the 
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Capitol, America should be officially asked to suggest 
such modifications of the existing Covenant as would- 
enable her to join. That will be far better than to 
have a new conference for the re-drafting of the 
League. We confess that we look with conster- 
nation upon the idea of another Versailles. 


FOR AN AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 


HE Americans should be entrusted with the task 

of drafting a reconstruction scheme, of course in 
private and unofficial consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the League. Left to themselves, they 
will be much more likely to suggest the minimum 
rather than the maximum of alteration than if a 
great debating society is opened either in Washing- 
ton or London or Paris with all its attendant para- 
phernalia of bureaus and experts and prime ministers. 
A committee of the Senate—we must never forget 
the Senate’s special rights and duties in regard to 
foreign affairs—reinforced by members of the House 
of Representatives, and also by nominees of the Pres- 
ident and the Supreme Court, could draw up sugges- 
tions for the reconstruction of the League which 
would be consonant with the feeling not of one, but 
of all, parties in America. We should not, then, make 
the fatal error of confusing the aspirations of party 
leaders with the desires of the Republic as a whole. 
Again, resolutions which were officially endorsed by 
two thirds of the Senate—nothing less will do—and 
by the President, also approved by a resolution of 
Congress, and drafted in consultation with the 
representatives of the Supreme Court, would be a 
water-tight scheme which could not be thrown 
over owing to cross-currents in the ocean of party 
politics. It would be party proof, and, thanks to the 
genius of Americans for constitutional draftsman- 
ship, should also be foc! proof. 

Even if the League had to come down to a much 
lower level than that which it now occupies, or is 
supposed to occupy, in order to meet American feel- 
ing, the result would very soon prove to be for good 
and not for evil. If the Americans once join on their 
own terms we may be quite certain that their natural 
vigor and their instinctive desire to make things 
work would prove of enormous benefit. The mere 
fact that the various nations of Europe are not 
suspicious of America as they are of each other will 
in itself be most helpful. . 

In our opinion, the way not only to win over 
the Americans, but to form a league on the surest 
foundations, and thus obtain a scheme which might 
gradually give us-a body of world-laws with adequate 
sanctions, is to base the League upon the securing of 
the sanctity of treaty contracts. By so doing we 
can attain what it has always been the aim, object, 
and desire of American statesmen to create. Next, 
such a plan avoids even the appearance of inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the constituent 
state. Finally, it frees America from that night- 


mare of entangling alliances by which she is always 
haunted. 
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THE CZAR AND THE CZARINA 
AND 


OCCULTISM AT THE RUSSIAN COURT 


The Czar “A Modern Version of Paul. I,’”’ Who Was Called ‘‘The Crowned Madman.” 
His Heartlessness Following the Tragedy of Khodynka Field. His Duplicity Toward 
Madame Sipyagin. Praise for the Leader of a Massacre. Grand Duke Nicholas 
on the Divinity of the Czar. The Opinion of the People of Hesse-Darmstadt of Princess 
Alix, Who Became the Czarina. The Career of “Dr.” Philippe, of Lyons, As Founder 
of the Cult of the Supernatural at the Russian Court. The Complicity of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and Two Montenegrin Princesses. The Birth of the Czarevich, Which 
Confirmed Philippe in the Royal Favor. The Consecration of “Saint Seraphim”’ 


By COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 


Minister of Finance and Premier of Russia under Czar Nicholas II 
Translated from the original Russian and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Curator of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library 


Count Witte’s personal dealings with the Czar dated from before the accession of Nicholas 
to the throne in 1894, to 1915. As Minister of Finance, Witte was for many years thrown 
into daily contact with the court and highest official life of Russia. In his diary, he obviously 
sought to select, from this long experience, representative incidents and impressions from 
which he formed his own judgment of his monarch. That judgment differs little from the 
common opinion of the world, but Witte’s narration of the incidents gives a colorful and sub- 
stantial foundation for that opinion. The familiar generalizations about the Czar’s character 
are here given with illustrative particulars. Wéaitte shows him in characteristic moments of 
indecision, vacillation, vanity, religious mania, cruelty, effeminacy, and petty spite. 

The picture of the Czarina is equally clear. One of the most interesting parts of Witte’s 
diary is his narrative of the events by which occultism became a fixed influence at the Russian 
court. The public is familiar with Rasputin, but Rasputin was only the last spectacular 
evidence of a disease that had taken firm root many years earlier, and, strangely enough, 
partly through the medium of the Grand Duke Nicholas, who elsewhere had a salutary effect 
on Russian policy—as in 1905, when he helped Witte force the Constitution on the Czar, and 
as in 1915, when he demonstrated his abilities as soldier and patriot in the war. Witte’s 
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description of the introduction of “Dr.” Philippe, a quack from Lyons, into the inmost circles 
of Russian royal life in the character of a holy man capable of performing miracles, is one of 
the most bizarre chapters of history, involving an international romance whose characters 
included Montenegrin princesses, French politicians, Russian Grand Dukes, and the Czar 
and-Czarina themselves. The effects of this conspiracy in crude superstition upon the whole 
world may be imagined by remembering the autocractic power of the Czar and the potential 
results of bis actions in international affairs, and then realizing that this man’s acts were 
influenced decisively by spirit messages gathered at table rapping seances and by advice from 
shallow charlatans who had more power over his mind than his responsible ministers had. 
The “ Black Hundreds,” to which frequent reference 1s made by Count Witte in this and 
later chapters, was a loose political organization originally designed by sincere (if mistaken) 
patriots to preserve the truly Russian elements in the national life, but it quickly became the 
cloak for the operations of criminals in the pay of the most reactionary leaders of Russia 
(including often members of the Government itself), who used it to stifle progress by acts of 














terrorism against liberals, and sometimes to provoke pogroms against the Jews. 


HEN in 1804 I learned of 
the death of Emperor Alex- 
ander III, I went to share 
my grief with I. N. Durnovo. 
In those days he was Min- 
ister of the Interior, while | held the office of 
Minister of Finance. Both of us had been 
greatly attached to the deceased monarch, and, 
naturaily, we were in a very dejected mood. 
In the course of our talk Durnovo asked me 
what | thought of our new ruler, Nicholas II. 

My reply was to the effect that I had but 
rarely discussed business matters with him, 
that I knew him to be inexperienced in the 
extreme, but rather intelligent, and that he had 
always impressed me as a kindly and well-bred 
youth. Asa matter of fact, | had rarely come 
across a better-mannered young man than 
Nicholas II. His good-breeding concealed all 
his shortcomings. I hoped, I added, that our 
young monarch would learn his business, and 
in that event, the Ship of State would float on 
safely. ‘ 

Durnovo looked at me slyly and _ said: 
“Well, Sergey, I am afraid you are mistaken 
about our young Emperor. I know him 
better, and let me tell you that his reign has 
many misfortunes in store for us. Mark my. 
words: Nicholas II will prove a modernized 
version of Paul I.” 

I suspect that Durnovo owed his fine knowl- 
edge of the Emperor’s character not so much 
to his perspicacity, but to the fact that perlus- 
tration of letters is one of the tasks with which 
the Minister of the Interior is entrusted. It 
appears that Durnovo perlustrated with great 
diligence. He later told me himself, with can- 
dor, that he had surrendered the portfolio of 
Minister of the Interior, for the reason that the 


- Dowager Empress protested to her son against 


Durnovo reading her private correspondence. 
Such being the attitude of the Empress, he 
explained, he could not remain in office. 

About the same time | also had a talk with 
the celebrated Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobiedonostzev. He was deeply grieved by 
Alexander’s death. As for Nicholas, he spoke 
of him in vague terms, although he was one of 
his preceptors. What he feared most was that, 
owing to his youth and lack of experience, the 
Emperor might fall a prey to evil influences. 

At my first audience, Emperor Nicholas 
treated me very cordially. I had enjoyed his 
favor ever since my participation in the 
Siberian Railway Committee, over which young 
Prince Nicholas had presided. The subject 
we discussed during that first official conference 
was the construction of a naval base for our 
Northern Fleet. That was one of the tasks 
bequeathed to the young Emperor by his 
deceased father. Largely owing to my in- 
fluence, Alexander III had chosen the 
Yekaterina Harbor on the Murman Coast for 
that purpose in preference to Libau. His 
Majesty declared to me that he was going to 
carry out his late father’s will and would 
immediately decree the construction of the 
Murman base. 

Two or three months passed, and suddenly 
I found in the Governmental Messenger an 
Imperial decree ordering the construction of 
the naval base at Libau, to be called Port of 
Emperor Alexander III, in consideration of the 
fact that this was the late Emperor’s wish. | 
was taken completely by surprise, for several 
months before his death, Alexander III ex- 
pressly stated his preference for the Murman 
base. 
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With the future King George of Greece 


Shortly afterward | learned that im- 
mediately upon the publication of the decree 
His Majesty went to Grand Duke Konstantin 
and, with tears in his eyes, complained that 
Admiral General Grand Duke Alexey had forced 
him to sign a decree which was contrary to his 
own views and to the views of his late father. 

The man who was chief advocate of the 
idea of constructing the naval base at Libau 
was not, however, Grand Duke Alexey, but 
N. M. Chikhachev, the Minister of the Navy. 
It is he who was chiefly responsible for the 
Grand Duke’s insistence on Libau, and the 
Emperor knew it. So that while he yielded 
to the external pressure he nevertheless har- 
bored a secret grudge against the person who 
was the source of that influence. Hardly a year 
passed before Chikhachev was dismissed. It 
was clearly an act of revenge. 

Unhappily, the behavior of Nicholas II in 
this instance is only too characteristie of His 
Majesty, and, as Prince Mirski has remarked, 
his character is the source of all our misfortunes. 
A ruler who cannot be trusted, who approves 
to-day what he will reject to-morrow, is in- 


capable of steering the Ship of State into a 
quiet harbor. His outstanding failing is his 
lamentable iack of will power. Though benev- 
olent and not unintelligent, this shortcoming 
disqualifies him totally as the unlimited 
autocratic ruler of the Russian people. Poor, 
unhappy Emperor! He was not born for the 
momentous historical réle which fate has 
thrust upon him. 

The coronation of Emperor Nicholas II, 
which took place on May 14 (Russian style), 
1896, was marked by a sad and ominous 
occurrence; nearly two thousand people per- 
ished on the Khodynka Field, in Moscow, 
where refreshments and amusemerts - had 
been prepared for the populace. ~A few hours 
after the Khodynka disaster their Majesties 
attended a concert conducted by the celebrated 
Safonov. I vividly recollect a brief conversa- 
tion which I had at that concert with the 
Chinese plenipotentiary Li-Hung-Chang, who 
was at that time in St. Petersburg on official 
business. He was curious to know the details 
of the catastrophe and | told him that nearly 
two thousand people must have perished. 
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“But His Majesty,” he said, “does not know 
it, does he?”’ 

“Of course, he knows,” I replied. “All the 
facts of the matter must have already been 
reported to him.” 

“Well,” remarked the Chinaman, “I don’t 





essentially feminine. Someone has observed 
that Nature granted him masculine attributes 
by mistake. _ At first any official coming in per- 
sonal contact with him would stand high in 
his eyes. His Majesty would even go beyond 
the limits of moderation in showering favors 
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see the wisdom of that. | remember when | 
was Governor-General, ten million people died 
from the bubonic plague in the provinces 
confined to my charge, yet our Emperor knew 
“nothing about it. Whydisturb him uselessly?” 

I thought to myself that, after all, we were 
ahead of the Chinese. 

A gorgeous evening party was scheduled for 
the same day, to be given by the French 
Ambassador, Marquis de Montebello. We 
expected that the party would be called off, 
because of the Khodynka disaster. Neverthe- 
less it took place,.as if nothing had happened, 
and the ball was opened by their Majesties 
dancing a quadrille. 

The Emperor’s character may be said to be 





upon his servant, especially if the latter had 
been appointed by him personally and not by 
his father. Before long, however, His Majesty 
would become indifferent to his favorite and, in 
the end, develop an animus against him. The 
ill-feeling apparently came from the conscious- 
ness that the person in question had been an 
unworthy object of his, Nicholas’s, favors. I 
may observe here that His Majesty does not 
tolerate about his person anybody he considers 
more intelligent than himself or anybody with 
opinions differing from those of the court 
camarilla. 

There is an optimistic strain in His Majesty’s 
character, and he is afflicted with a strange 
near-sightedness, as far as time and space are 
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THE CZAR AND THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


The Grand Duke Nicholas’s useful service as soldier and patriot during the late war is familiar to the public. Count 

Witte, in the accompanying text, discloses a more sinister side of his influence, revealing him as the most powerful of the 

group of credulous mystics and designing intriguers who introduced occultism into the Russian court, with its fatal effects L 
upon the character and the policy of the Czar F 
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THE CZAR’S MOTHER (LEFT) AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF ENGLAND 
The Czar was always under the influence of some near relation, and so long as the Empress Dowager controlled him his 
policy was liberal and intelligent. She was superseded early in his reign, however, by the German princess whom he 


married and who brought to the court the Prussian spirit of autocracy and her own hysterical inclinations toward 
superstition, which carried his policy into a wayward and reactionary course 
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THE CZAREVICH 


The birth of an heir to the throne, after the birth of four daughters, confirmed the Czar and the- Czarina in their faith 

in “Dr.’’ Philippe, a French quack doctor who obtained entrance at the Russian court as a holy man of supernatural powers 

and who instigated the faked consecration of “Saint Seraphim” through whose miraculous intercession he promised the 

Russian rulers the blessing of a son. Philippe’s influence, first gained through two Montenegrin princesses, was the 

source of the belief in mysticism and modern miracles which later produced the craze for Rasputin and other notorious 
characters at the court 


concerned. He experiences fear only when the 
storm is actually upon him, but as soon as the 
immediate danger is over his fear vanishes. 
Thus, even after the granting of the Con- 
stitution, Nicholas considered himself an 
autocratic sovereign in a sense which might be 
formulated as follows: ‘| do what | wish, and 
what | wish is good; if people do not see it, it is 
because they are plain mortals, while | am 
God’s anointed.” 

He is incapable of playing fair and he always 
seeks underhand means ‘and underground 
ways. He has a veritable passion for secret 
notes and methods. Even at the most critical 
moments, such as the period which immediately 
preceded the granting of the Constitution, His 
Majesty did not relinquish his “ syzantine”’ 
habits. But inasmuch as he does not possess 


the talents of either Metternich or Talleyrand, 
he usually lands in a mud puddle or in a pool of 
blood. 

The following incident well illustrates the 
When 


Emperor’s unscrupulous tendencies. 





Sipyagin, one time Minister of the Interior, was 
assassinated by a revolutionist, in 1902, P. N. 
Durnovo, his colleague, and Adjutant-General 
Hesse were entrusted with the task of setting 
his papers to rights. These were sorted out, 
and the documents of a private nature were 
handed to the late Minister’s widow. She 
knew that her husband had kept a diary, con- 
sisting of two books, one covering the period of 
his Ministry, the other, the time when he 
headed the Commission of Petitions. As the 
diaries were not returned to her, she inquired 
of Durnovo what had become of them and was 
told that they were in General Hesse’s hands. 
(The subsequent developments of the incident 
| have from Mme. Sipyagin herself and her 
brother-in-law, Count Sheremetyev). Several 
days later the widow went to the Court to 
thank their Majesties for their attentions. In 
the course of the audience the Emperor told his 
guest that he had received the diaries of her late 
husband, and found them so interesting that he 
would like, with her permission, to retain the 
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books and read them. 
ally gave her consent. 

Several months passed, and the diaries were 
still in the Emperor’s hands. Mme. Sipyagin 
then turned to her brother-in-law, Count 
Sheremetyev, who was the Emperor’s aide-de- 
camp and former chum, asking him to remind 
His Majesty of her late husband’s notes: 
Shortly afterward Mme. Sipyagin had an 
audience with the Empress, and when she was 
on the point of leaving, Her Majesty asked her 
to wait awhile, because the Emperor wished to 
see her. Several minutes later the Emperor 
entered the room and handed her a package, 
saying that he was returning her late husband’s 
interesting memoirs and thanking her for the 
opportunity of reading them. At home, Mme. 
Sipyagin discovered, however, that only one 
set of diaries had been returned to her, namely 


Mme. Sipyagin natur- 
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the one covering the time 
when her husband presided 
over the Commission of 
Petitions. Mme. Sipyagin 
again resorted to Count 
Sheremetyev’s good offices 
to havethematter straight- 
ened out. The Count 
turned to General Hesse, 
but received a rather sharp 
reply to the effect that too 
much fuss was being made 
about these diaries. 

Several days later His 
Majesty went to Moscow, 
where he prepared for the 
sacrament, and spent the 
first days of the Easter 
week. At one of the offi-. 
cial dinners Count Shere- 
metyev happened to sit 
next to General Hesse. 
The latter assured the 
Count that he had handed 
both sets of Sipyagin’s 
diaries to His Majesty. 
On returning to St. Peters- 
burg, the Emperor sum- 
moned Count Sheremetyev 
and had a talk with him, 
which was afterward rela- 
ted to me by the Count 
himself. He had learned, 
His Majesty had told the 
Count, that one set of 
Sipvagin’s diaries was lost 
and he wondered whether Count Sheremetyev 
could account for it. The Count pointed out to 
His Majesty that neither Durnovo nor Hesse 
denied that they had received two books of dia- 
ries. He was, however, unable to explain the 
loss. Then the Emperor observed that Hesse 
had been on bad terms with Sipyagin. The 
General must have found in the diaries, His Ma- 
jesty said, some unpleasant passages relating to 
himself and decided to destroy the book so as 
to prevent his monarch from reading it. “Asa 
matter of fact,’’ the Count said, concluding his 
tale, “| know for a fact that it was His Ma- 
jesty himself who destroyed the book of Sipyag- 
in’s diaries.” After the act of October 17, 1905, 
[the proclamation of the Russian Constitution] 
I may add in passing, Count Sheremetyev 
ordered all the Emperor’s portraits in his 
palace turned face to the wall—which circum- 
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_ stance led to a break be- 
tween us. 

Here is another ‘© vident 
of a similar nature which 
concerns me personally: 

In view of the persistent 
rumor that I had forced 
the Manifesto of October 
17th upon the Emperor, | 
composed a memoir giving 
the exact facts of the mat- 
ter, and presented it to His 
Majesty through the Min- 
ister of the Court. The 
Emperor kept it about a 
fortnight and returned it, 
saying to Baron Frederichs: 
“The facts in Witte’s mem- 
orandum are described. cor- 
rectly. However, do not 
make this statement to 
him in writing, but orally.” 
The Baron reported these 
amazing words to Prince 
Obolenski and the latter to 
me. And to think, that 
these words were spoken by 
the son of Alexander III, 
the noblest and most truth- 
ful of monarchs! 

Of course, I never received 
a written reply to my 
memorandum. 

The Emperor’s part in 
shaping our foreign policy, 
especially with regard to 
the Russo-Japanese War, I have dealt with 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that, when 
all is said, he alone is to be blamed for that 
most unhappy war, if indeed it is possible to 
condemn a man who is responsible for his 
deeds to none but God. 

At heart, His Majesty was for an aggressive 
policy, but as usual his mind was a house 
divided against itself. He kept on changing 
his policy from day to day. He tried to 
deceive both the Viceroy of the Far East and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army, but, of 
course, most of the time he deceived nobody 
but himself. 

He became involved in the Far Eastern 
adventure because of his youth, his natural 
animosity against Japan, where an attempt had 
been made on his life (he never speaks of that 
occurrence), and, finally, because of a hidden 
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craving for a victorious war. I! am even in- 
clined to believe that, had there been no clash 
with Japan, war would have flared up on the 
Indian frontier, or most probably, in Turkey, 
with the Bosphorus as the apple of discord. 
From there it would have spread to other 
regions. After His Majesty’s coronation and 
his trip to France, Nelidov, then our ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, all but dragged us into . 
a war with Turkey. I was alone to oppose it 
at a session over which the Emperor presided in 
person. The Emperor’s decision in the matter 
ran counter to my opinion, but when the 
opposition was later joined by others, for in- 
stance, Grand Duke Vladimir and K. P. 
Pobiedonostzev, His Majesty changed his 
decision in accordance with my opinion. 

It is noteworthy that at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, the attitude of the court 
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ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES OF THE CZAR 


Reviewing a detachment of Russian troops in the late war. The Czar’s childlike faith in the utter loyalty of his peasant 
soldiers should have been shaken by his experiences with revolution following the demobilization after the Japanese War 
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THE CZAR AND ADMIRAL BEATTY 


On a British battleship in the Baltic before the war. The Czar held the British in great contempt, as a “nation of shop- 
keepers ’’—an opinion which he usually phrased by saying “‘the English are Jews” 
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clique and of the Emperor himself toward Eng- 
land was one of strong hostility. This was due 
to England’s agreement with Japan and also to 
the fact that she furnished refuge to the Russian 
revolutionists. To the Japanese His Majesty. 
was in the habit of referring as macacoes 
(monkeys), using this term even in official 
documents. The English he called Jews. “An 
Englishman,” he liked to repeat, “is a zhid 
(Jew).” 

To illustrate further His Majesty’s views and 
sympathies, I shall cite also this striking 
incident. During my premiership (1906) | 
received a despatch from Governor-General 
Sologub, describing the measures taken to 
suppress the uprising in the Reval district and 


requesting me to exert a 
moderating influence upon 
Captain Richter of the pun- 
itive expedition, who was 
executing people indiscrim- 
inately without the least 
semblance of legality. [| 
submitted the despatch to 
His Majesty, who returned 
it to me with the following 
words jotted down opposite 
the lines describing the cap- 
tain’s bloodydeeds: “Fine! 
A capital fellow!” After-. 
ward he asked me to send 
back this telegram to him. 
He never returned it to me. 
Some time after | left the 
post of Prime Minister, His 
Majesty received me very 
amiably and asked me to 
return all letters and tele- 
grams with his autographed 
commentaries which were 
in my possession. | did so, 
and I now regret it. These 
documents would shed a re- 
markable light on the char- 
acter of this truly unhappy 
sovereign, with all his in- 
tellectual and moral weak- 
nesses. 

When, in the course of 
my Official conferences with 
His Majesty, I referred to 
public opinion, His Ma- 
jesty oftentimes snapped 
angrily: ‘‘What have I 
got to do with public 
opinion?” He considered, and justly, that 
public opinion was the opinion of the “intel- 
lectuals.”” As for the Emperor’s view of the 
intellectuals, I recall a story related to me by 
Prince Mirski. When Nicholas was visiting 
the western provinces, the Prince, in his 
capacity of local Governor-General, accom- 
panied His Majesty and dined with him. Once 
at table some one referred to the “‘intelligentsia” 
(intellectuals). The Emperor caught the word 
and exclaimed: “How | detest that word! | 
wish | could order the Academy to strike it off 
the Russian dictionary.” 

The Emperor was made to believe that the 
people as a whole, exclusive of the intellectuals, 
stood firmly with him, That was also Her 
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‘leaders of the Black Hun- 
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Majesty’s conviction. On 
one occasion, discussing the 
political situation with the 
Empress Prince Mirski re- 


everybody was against the 
existing régime. To this the 
Empress sharply replied 
that only the intellectuals 
were against the Czar and 
his government, but that the 
people always had been and 
always would be for the 
Czar. “Yes,” retorted the 
Prince, “that istrueenough, 
but it is theintellectual class 
that makes history every- 
where, while the masses are 
merely an elemental power; 
to-day they, massacre the 
revolutionary intellectuals, 
to-morrow they may loot the 
Czar’s palaces.” 

The Emperor was sur- 
rounded by avowed Jew- 
haters, such as Trepov, 
Plehve, Ignatyev, and the 


dreds. As for his personal 
attitude toward the Jews, 
1 recall that whenever | 
drew his attention to the 
fact that the anti-Jewish 
riots could not be tolerated, 
he either was silent or re- 
marked: “But it is they 

















themselves, [i. e. the Jews. 
His Majesty always used 
the opprobious “zhidy,” in 
stead of “yevrei’’| that are to blame!’”’ The 
anti-Jewish current flowed not from below up- 
ward, but in the opposite direction. 

In December, 1905, an atrocious anti-Jewish 
pogrom broke out at Homel. I requested 
Durnovo, the Minister of the Interior, to 
institute an investigation. It revealed that 
the bloody riot was organized, in a most 
efficient manner, by secret service agents under 
the direction of the local officer of gendarmes, 
Count Podgorichani, who did not deny his réle 
in the affair. I asked Durnovo to report the 
findings of the investigation to the Council of 
Ministers. The Council sharply condemned 
the activity of the governmental secret service 
and recommended that Count Podgorichani 
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should be dismissed and tried. The opinion of 
the Council was recorded in the minutes of the 
Session, but in a very mild form. The minutes 
were in due course submitted to His Majesty. 
With visible displeasure he wrote the following 
words on the margin: “How does all this 
business concern mer The case of Count 
Podgorichani is within the province of the 
Minister of the Interior.’”’ Several months 
later I learned that Count Podgorichani was 
chief of police in one of the Black Sea cities. 

In his attitude toward the Jews, as in all 
other respects, the Emperor’s ideals are at 
bottom those of the Black Hundreds. The 
strength of that Party lies precisely in the fact 
that their Majesties have conceived the notion 
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savage, nihilistic patriotism, 
feeding on lies, slander, and 
deceit, the party of’ savage 
and cowardly despair, de- 
void of the manly and clear- 
eyed spirit of creativeness. 
The bulk of the party is 
dark minded and ignorant, 
the leaders are unhanged 
villains, among whom there 
are some titled noblemen 
and a number of secret sym- 
pathizers recruited from the 
courtiers. Their welfare is 
made secure by the reign of 
lawlessness, and their motto 
is: “Not we for the people, 
but the people for the good 
of our bellies.” It should 
be pointed out, however, 
that the Black Hundred 
leaders, be they secret or 
patent, constitute a negligi- 
ble minority of Russian no- 
bility. Theyare its outcasts 
feeding on the crumbs, rich 
crumbs indeed, which fall 
from the Czar’s table. And 
the poor misguided Emperor 
dreams of restoring Russia’s 
grandeur with the aid of this 
party! Poor Emperor! 

In this connection | recall 








THE CZAR (CARRYING CANE) AT THE PYRAMIDS 
During one of the educational tours on which he traveled while Crown Prince 


that those anarchists of the Right are their 
salvation. 

The party of “True Russians,” as the Black 
Hundreds style themselvés, is fundament- 
ally patriotic, which circumstance, given our 
universal cosmopolitanism, should command 
our sympathy. But the patriotism of ‘“‘the 
black hundreds” is purely elemental; it is 
based not on reason, but on passion. Most 
of their leaders are unscrupulous political 
adventurers, with not a single practical and 
honest political idea, and all their efforts are 
directed toward goading and exploiting the low 
instincts of the mob. Being under the pro- 
tection of the two-winged eagle, this party may 
be able to cause appalling riots and upheavals, 
but its work will necessarily be purely destruc- 
tive and negative. It is the embodiment of 


the Emperor’s shameful 
telegram to that notorious 
sharper, Dubrovin, the pres- 
ident of the Russian People’s 
Union (a Black Hundred organization), dated 
June 3, 1907. In this most gracious despatch, 
His Majesty expressed his approval of Du- 
brovin’s actions in his capacity of president of 
the Russian People’s Union and assured him 
that in the future, too, he would lean upon 
that band of cut-throats. This telegram, 
coupled with the manifesto which dissolved 
the Second Duma, revealed all the poverty of 
this autocratic Emperor’s political thought and 
the morbidity of his mind. 

Alexander III was a very thrifty ruler. 
Throughout his reign the budget of the Min- 
istry of the Court remained stationary. With 
the ascension of Nicholas II to the throne 
that budget began rapidly to increase. Ac- 
cording to the law, the budget was to be fixed 
by the Imperial Council in the regular way. 
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But in practice the estimate 
was the result of an under- 
standing between the Minis- 
ter of the Court and the 
Minister of Finances, and 
the figure thus arrived at 
was, as a rule, ratified by 
the Imperial Council. With 
Nicholas’s ascension to the 
throne, Count Vorontzov- 
Dashkov, then Minister of 
the Court, began greatly to 
increase the expenditures of 
the Ministry. Asheignored 
my remonstrances, | sub- 
mitted a report to the Em- 
peror., His Majesty told me 
that it was his desire to be 
as economical as his father 
had been. He must have 
subsequently told some- 
thing unpleasant to Count 
Vorontzov-Dashkov, be- 
cause the latter came to me 
and practically confessed 
himself in the wrong. Sev- 
eral months later the Count 
left his post and was suc- 
ceeded by Baron Frederichs. ° 
Shortly afterward | received 
an Imperial decree abolish- 
ing the then existing regula- 
tions concerning the fixation 
of the budget of the Ministry 
of the Court and establishing 
the following order of esti- 
mating the expenditures of that Ministry: the 
estimate is drawn up and submitted for Imperial 
confirmation by the Ministry of the Court 
alone; the final figure is communicated to the 
Minister of Finances, who inserts it in the 
general budget, without allowing it to be 
discussed in the Imperial Council. The decree 
concluded with a provision that the new law 
should not be published, to avoid needless 
discussion, but in the next edition of the 
statutes the articles pertaining thereto should 
be modified accordingly. Such an illegal pro- 





cedure had been unknown in Russia since the 
days of Paul I, and he, too, would have perhaps 
hesitated to do what practically amounted to 
forging the laws of the land. 

Speaking of Their Majesties’ attitude toward 
my own person, | should like to say that | am 
aware of having been the object of Alexandra’s 
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particular enmity. 1 believe it goes back to 
an incident which occurred in 1900, if I re- 
member rightly. That year, in the course 
of a stay at Yalta, Crimea, the Emperor was 
taken ill and developed intestinal typhus. 
Nicholas I] had a distaste for medical treat- 
ment. This is, | believe, a family trait with 
the Romanovs. It is my conviction that his 
father died prematurely for the reason that he 
started a serious course of treatment when it was 
too late. The court physician of Emperor 
Nicholas was a certain Hirsch, a much esteemed 
gentleman, who had inherited rather than 
earned his position. He had practically no 
professional standing, either as physician or 
surgeon. 

As chance would have it, Sipyagin, Minister 
of the Interior, and myself, happened to be at 
Yalta at the time when the Emperor fell ill. 
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At the Siamese Court during the tour which the two Crown Princes made through the Far East 


We immediately sounded the alarm and 
summioned a medical celebrity from St. Peters- 
burg. When the disease reached its critical 
stage, I was asked by Sipyagin to come to see 
him in the hotel where he stayed. Besides the 
host, I found in the study Grand Duke Michael 


Nikolayevich, Count Lamsdorff, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, and Baron Frederichs, Minister 
of the Court. They were in the course « 

discussing the situation which would be createc 
by His Majesty’s death while there was no 
heir. At that time Czarevich Alexey was not 
yet born. It was suggested that, since the 
Empress might be with child, she should be 
declared regent until the time of her delivery. 


| opposed that plan, insisting that the letter of . 


the law should be followed, that is, that the 
Emperor’s next of kin, his brother, Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovich, should ascend the 
throne. I succeeded in winning over-to my 
side all the members of this improvised con- 
ference. It was decided that, in the event of 
the Emperor’s death, we would immediately 
take an oath of allegiance to Michael Alex- 
androvich. This incident, which ended in 
nothing because Emperor Nicholas recovered 
from his illness, was interpreted by Her 





Majesty as an underhand intrigue on my part 
against her, whence her animosity against me. 
When I surrendered my post of Prime Minister, 
Her Majesty expressed her satisfaction, | was 
told, by an interjection of relief. 

Despite my many and invaluable services to 
himself and his Empire, the Emperor’s attitude 
to my person, except during the early part of 
his reign, was essentially in keeping with Her 
Majesty’s profound distaste for me. Since my 
resignation as President of the Council of 
Ministers I have had but two audiences with 
His Majesty. The first occurred in 1906, after 
my return from abroad, where I was practically 
in exile, and lasted about twenty minutes. 
We spoke about the monument to Alexander 
Ill, which was at that time in the course of 
construction. An interval of six years separ- 
ates this interview from the second audience. 
Since 1912 I have not been received by the 
Emperor. 


II 


URING the early part of his reign Nicholas 

was under the ascendancy of the Grand 
Dukes and partly also of his mother, Empress 
Dowager Maria Fyodorovna. The influence 
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WITH THE ENGLISH IN 


of Grand Duke Nicholas probably lasted 
longest. The circumstance may be due to the 
fact that he was possessed of that mysticism 
complex with which Empress Alexandra had 
infected her husband. 

An incident in my relations with Grand 
Duke Nicholas will illustrate this phase of his 
character. I had made his acquaintance at 
Kiev, in the house of his mother, Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Petrovna, which I frequented. At 
that time | was director of the South-Western 
Railroads, while he was a colonel attached to 
the General Staff. Sometimes we played cards. 
His mother was an excellent woman, but also 
affected by the craze of occultism. Later I saw 
him repeatedly, but never had an occasion to 
converse with him. When | became Minister, 
he sent me his visiting card on holidays, or left 
it at the house. Some time after my appoint- 
ment as president of the Committee of Minis- 
ters | went to see him. The conversation turned 
upon the Emperor. 

“Tell. me frankly, Sergey Yulyevich,” he 
said suddenly, “is the Emperor, in your judg- 
ment, merely a human being or is he more?” 








INDIA 
Where the future Czar saw the possibilities in successful colonial expansion 


“Well,” I retorted, “the Emperor is my 
master and I am his faithful servant, but 
though he is an autocratic ruler, given to us 
by God or Nature, he is nevertheless a human 
being with all the peculiarities of one.”’ 

“To my mind,” remarked the Grand Duke, 
“the Emperor is not a mere human being, but 
rather a being intermediate between man and 
God.” We parted. 

The influence of the Empress Dowager 
Maria Fyodorovna upon her son was, | 
believe, a power for good. But after his 
marriage, his mother’s influence rapidly waned 
and Nicholas fell permanently under the spell 
of his wife, a woman hysterical and unbalanced, 
yet possessed of a sufficiently strong character 
to master him completely and infect him with 
her own morbidity. 

‘Several vears before the death of Alex- 
ander III an ineffectual attempt was made 
to find a wife for the future Emperor Nicholas 
I]. In that connection Princess Alix of 
Darmstadt was brought to St. Petersburg for 
inspection. She was not liked, and at the 
time the project of marrying the heir apparent 
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CROWN PRINCE NICHOLAS ENTERTAINED BY CHINESE OFFICIALS 


Ina tour of India, Siam, Japan, and China, the future Czar got the impressions of the possibilities of an Eastern Empire on 
which the Kaiser afterward cleverly played 


came to nothing. That was a grave mistake. 
Young Nicholas, naturally enough, sought 
illicit pleasures and took up with the ballet 
dancer, Kszesinska. His liaison with that 
woman remained unknown to his august father, 
but it could not escape the attention of those 
nearest to the Emperor. They urged him to 
hasten the marriage of the heir. In the mean- 
time His Majesty was taken ill and, as a result, 
became anxious to see his son married without 
any further delay. It was then the rejected 
bride, Princess Alix, was remembered, and the 
heir was despatched to Darmstadt to ask her 
hand. 


I got a premonition cf the fateful character’ 


of this decision from Count Osten-Sacken, our 
present envoy to Germany, who told me the 
following story in the course of an intimate 
talk which took place in Berlin. “Under 
Alexander II,’ the esteemed Count said, “| 
was attached to the court of Darmstadt in the 
capacity of chargé d’affaires, and was well 
acquainted with the Grand Duke’s family. 
Under Alexander II] the post of chargé d’ 
affaires was abolished, and | was transferred to 
Miinchen. When the Heir Apparent went to 


Darmstadt I was ordered to join him there. 
The first day after my arrival in Darmstadt I 
had a talk with the old Ober-Hoffmarschall 
with whom I was on friendly terms at the 
time when | was attached to the court. The 
conversation turned upon the Princess. 
‘When I left Darmstadt,’ I said, ‘Princess 
Alix was a little girl. Tell me frankly, what do 
you think of her, now that she is grown up?’ 
The old courtier rose, examined all the doors 
to make sure that no qne was eavesdropping 
and said: “What a piece of good luck it is for 
Hesse-Darmstadt that you are taking her 
away!” 

She accepted Nicholas—of course, she did— 
and expressed her regret, no doubt sincerely, 
that she would have to change her religion. 
She knew about Russian Orthodoxy no more 
than a new born babe knows about the theory 
of the perturbations of heavenly bodies, and, 
given her narrow-mindedness and _ stubborn- 
ness, it was, | do not doubt, hard for her to 
forsake the religion into which she was born. 
One must keep in mind that her conversion 
was due not to any lofty motives but to purely 
mundane considerations. However, having 
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THE CORONATION 
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OF THE CZAR 


. Part of the elaborate religious ceremony, which was peculiarly in keeping with the character of Nicholas II, who was 
especially susceptible to the appeal of the mystical elements of religion 


embraced Orthodoxy, she seems to have 
succeeded in convincing herself that it was the 
only true religion known to mankind. Of 
course, the religious essence of Orthodoxy still 
is and will perhaps always be a sealed book to 
her, but she is spellbound by the external forms 
of our ritual, such as captivate her eye at the 
solemn church services in the various court 
chapels. She worships the forms, not the 
spirit of our religion. It is easy to see how the 
religion of such a woman, who lives in the 
morbid atmosphere of Oriental luxury and is 
surrounded by a legion of perennially cringing 
retainers, was bound to degenerate into crude 
mysticism, and into fanaticism unrelieved by 
loving kindness. Hence, the far-famed “ Dr.” 
Philippe, the cult of St. Seraphim of Sarov, 
imported mediums, and home-bred idiots 
passing as saints—all of which | shall discuss 
presently. 

Emperor Nicholas was married to Princess 
Alix on November 13, 1894, soon after his 


ascension to the throne. Alexandra does not 
lack physical charms. She has a strong 
character and she is a good mother. She 
might have been a good enough consort for a 
petty German prince, and she might have been 
harmless even as the Empress of Russia, were 
it not for the lamentable fact that His Majesty 
has no will power at all. The extent of Alex- 
andra’s influence upon her husband can hardly 
be exaggerated. In many cases she actually 
directs his actions as the head of the Empire. 
On one occasion, | recall, Nicholas referred’ to 
Her Majesty as “a person in whom | have 
absolute faith.” The fate of many millions of 
human beings is actually in the hands of that 
woman. Surely, the poor Emperor, and all of 
us who are his devoted servants, and, above all, 
Russia, would have been much happier had 
Princess Alix become a German Duchess or 
Countess. 

Now to return to that strange and crude 
mysticism, which, as | have said above, took 
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: ‘ “THE MASSACRE OF KHODYNKA FIELD” 
One of the festivities celebrating the coronation of the Czar at Moscow was an entertainment at Khodynka Field, where 


refreshments and amusements had been prepared for the general public. 


Thousands of people crowded the race-course in 


the presence of the Czar and Czarina, when, by reason of criminal mismanagement by the authorities, a panic started and 
the police drove the crowds into deep ditches that had been dug around the field, causing the death of fourteen hundred 


people. 


hold of Empress Alexandra and with which 
she infected her august spouse. In the course 
of my stay in Paris in 1903 | had long talks 
with Baron Alphonse, the septuagenarian head 
of the Rothschild house. Our conversation 
mostly revolved around the preoccupation with 
the occult and the mystic which. had taken 
root! at the Russian Court, this being, in 
the Baron’s opinion, a bad symptom. He 
repeatedly returned to this subject. History 
shows, he pointed out, that great events, 
especially of an internal nature, were always 
and everywhere preceded by the prevalence of 
a bizarre mysticism at the court of the ruler. 
He even sent me a book on the subject, in 
which the author presented an:array of his- 
torical evidence in support of this view. The 
Baron told me that: the influence of a certain 
“Dr.” Philippe, of Lyons, upon their Majesties 
and some Grand Dukes and Duchesses was 
being much talked of in France. He repeated 
some of the rumors which were abroad, adding 
that much was probably exaggerated, but that, 
no doubt, the charlatan Philippe often saw 





The Czar and Czarin2 attended a concert a few hours later, quite undisturbed by their death 


Their Majesties, was worshipped by them as a 
saint, and exerted a substantial influence upon 
their inner life. 

All these stories, bruited abroad in France, 
made a painful impression on us Russians. Of 
course, | heard a good deal about Philippe in 
Petrograd, too. | shall set down here all the 
authentic information on the subject which | 
have in my possession. Philippe originally 
resided at Lyons, France. He had completed 
no course of study. When his daughter 
married a physician, Philippe began to practise 
as a quack doctor and, as is often the case, was 
sometimes successful. Besides quackery, he 
also practised fortune telling. Those who 
knew him reported that he was clever and 
possessed a peculiar occult power over men and 
women who were of a flabby will or were 
afflicted with diseased nerves. As a result of 
his charlatan activities, he had several law- 
suits. He was forbidden to practise by the 
government and several times prosecuted. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in securing a group 
of admirers, mostly among the nationalists. 
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THE BALL FOLLOWING THE KHODYNKA DISASTER 
The Czar and the Czarina led the quadrille at the French Ambassador’s ball on the evening of the day of the death of 
hundreds of their subjects which had been caused by the criminal mismanagement of court officials. This picture, and 
the picture on the facing page, were redrawn from the luxurious official volume describing the coronation of the Czar 
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Montenegrin Princess No. 
1, or the wife of Prince 
Leuchtenberg, the Mon- 
tenegrin Princess No. 2: | 
do not know which one it 
was. 

(Theother day, the Mon- 
tenegrin Princess No. 2, at 
the instigation of the spir- 
its and with their Majes- 
ties’ permission, divorced 
the Prince of Leuchtenberg 
and married his cousin, 
who was also Grand Duke 
Nicholas). 

This friendship of the two 
Montenegrin princesses for 
“Dr.” Philippe was of vast 
importance to Russia, for 
they were the most intimate 
confidantes of the Empress. 
It is worth while to trace 
their entrée to the Russian 
Court, upon which they 
exerted such a baleful in- 
fluence. While very young 
they were placed by their 
father, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, in the Smolny 
Institute, where they at- 
tracted but little attention. 
They were graduated from 
the Institute at the time 
when Alexander III broke 
thetraditional bonds which 
attached Russia to Ger- 
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THE CORONATION OF THE CZARINA 


Who gave up her Lutheran faith reluctantly but became later the most orthodox of 
Greek Catholics and later still a believer in occultism, to the great danger of Russia 


It included our military agent in Paris, Count 
Muraviov-Amursky. There is no doubt but 
that the Count was practically out of his mind. 
He tried to involve us in a quarrel with the 
republican government which he hated whole- 
heartedly. 

It was this Count and other admirers of 
Philippe who declared this impostor a saint. 
At any rate, they asserted that he was not 
born in the usual commonplace way, but that 
he had descended direct from heaven and 
would make his exit from life in the same 
extraordinary fashion. In France, Philippe 
was introduced to a Russian Duchess. It was 
either by the wife of Grand Duke Peter, the 


many, and when the union 
with France was yet in the 
incipient stage. It was at 
that time that Alexander 
III, at a dinner given in honor of Prince Nich- 
olas of Montenegro, proposed the famous toast: 
“To my only friend, Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro.” This toast was proposed not so 
much out of love for Prince Nicholas, as with 
the intention of informing the world that the 
Emperor neither had nor needed any friends. 
On his part, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
did everything in his power to ingratiate him- 
self in the favor of the Emperor. It was 
natural that the latter should bestow his good 
graces upon this representative of a knightly 
race, which of all the Slavic peoples manifested 
the greatest attachment to us Russians. 


.Under these circumstances, it was quite 
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proper for Emperor Alexander to show some 
attention to the Montenegrin princesses. 
This was sufficient for some of the members of 
the Imperial family to come forward as suitors. 
By that time, it will be remembered, we were 
already in possession of a whole drove of 
Grand Dukes. Grand 
Duke Peter, the sickly 
youngest son of Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who 
commanded ourarmies 
in the last Turkish 
War, married the Mon- 
tenegro Princess No. 1, 
while the Princess No. 
2 was married to Prince 
Yuri of Leuchtenberg. 

Thus, owing to Alex- 
ander III, the Mon- 
tenegrin Princesses 
were married off to 
second-rate dukes. 
The story would have 
ended then and there, 
had not Nicholas II 
ascended the throne 
and married Alix. Her 
Majesty was met by 
the Dowager Empress 
and by the Grand 
Duchesses very cor- 
dially, indeed, but yet 
not as an Empress. 
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allowed to practise his art and given a medical 


diploma. Naturally, Rachkovsky explained 
to the swarthy Duchess all the naiveté of her 
demand. As he spoke of the charlatan in 
terms not sufficiently courteous, hé gained for 
himself a dangerous enemy at the court. 

And it was through 
the good offices of these 
Montenegrins that 
Philippe gained access 
to the Grand Dukes, 
and later to their Ma- 
jesties. Empress Alex- 
andra was on intimate 
terms with none of the 
female members of the 
Imperial family except 
those Montenegrin 
women, who were to 
her a cross between 
bosom-friends and 
chambermaids. For 
months Philippe se- 
cretly lived in St. 
Petersburg and in the 
summer residences of 
his high patrons. Con- 
sultations and mystic 
seances were continu- 
ously going on there 
with the participation 
of their Majesties, the 

‘Grand Dukes, and 





The Montenegrin 
Princesses were the 
only ones to bow before 
her as before an Em- 


CZAR PAUL I 


Nicholas II was supposed to resemble in appearance, as he 
certainly did in character, this earlier Czar, who was called 
“the Crowned Madman’’ for his eccentric and unstable rule 


their Montenegrin 
wives. 

While in Russia, 
Philippe was in the 


press and to flaunt a 

most abject admiration and infinite love for her. 
It happened that the Empress contracted a 
stomach disease, and they took advantage of 
this occasion to display their devotion. They 
clung to her day and night, sent away the 
chambermaids and took upon themselves the 
latter’s rather disagreeable tasks. In this 
fashion, they ingratiated themselves into the 
favor of Her Majesty and became her closest 
friends. Their influence upon their Majesties 
grew in proportion as the influence of the 
Dowager Empress decreased. 

It was these Montenegrin Princesses who 
became zealous devotees of “Dr.’’ Philippe. 
While in Paris, one of them summoned the 
head of our secret police at Paris, Rachkovsky, 
and expressed a desire that Philippe should be 





care of the Court Com- 
mandant, Adjutant-General Hesse, who, just like 
the present commandant, had his own secret ser- 
vice. Hesse found it necessary to inquire from 
Rachkovsky about Philippe’s personality. Rach- 
kovsky drew up a report which presented Phi- 
lippe as the charlatan that he was. This report 
he brought with him to St. Petersburg, when 
he came there 6n business. Before submitting 
it to Hesse, he read it to Sipyagin. The 
latter told him that officially he knew noth- 
ing of the report, inasmuch as it was not ad- 
dressed to him. Privately, he advised Rach- 
kovsky to throw it into the fire which was 
burning on the hearth. Nevertheless, Rachkov- 
sky did submit the report. With Plehve’s ap- 
pointment to the ministerial post, Rachkovsky 
was dismissed and forbidden to residé in Paris 
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and, if | remember rightly, in France generally. 
Plehve explained to me that he had been forced 
to do this. Hesse made every effort to protect 
Rachkovsky, but in vain. Under Trepov’s 
régime, however, which was a sort of dictator- 
ship, Rachkovsky was again summoned to 
occupy an important post in the Police Depart- 
ment. 

Since Philippe did not succeed in getting a 
diploma in France, the St. Petersburg Military 
Medical Academy was forced to bestow upon 
him the degree of doctor of medicine, in flagrant 
violation of the law. This happened at the 
time when Kuropatkin was Minister of the 
Navy. Furthermore, “Dr.” Philippe was 
actually granted the rank of Councilor of 
State. All this was done in secrecy. The 
saint paid a visit to a tailor and ordered an 
army physician’s uniform. 

The night seances with Philippe, though kept 
secret, greatly annoyed the Dowager Empress 
Maria Fyodorovna. The Prince of Leuchten- 
berg and Grand Duke Nicholas, the first and 
the second husbands of the Montenegro 
Princess No. 2, when asked by inquisitive 
friends about Philippe, replied that in any 
event he was a saint. Little by little, a small 
group of illuminists formed around “Dr.” 
Philippe. 


PHILIPPE GAINS CONTROL OF THE CZARINA 


MPRESS ALEXANDRA fell completely 

under the influence of the impostor. 
Among other things she actually believed that 
“Dr.” Philippe had an enchanted life and could 
not be harmed by physical means. Nothing 
will better illustrate the extent and nature of his 
ascendancy over the Empress than the follow- 
ing incredible, yet well authenticated, incident. 
At the time when she was under the sway of 
the charlatan she was very anxious to have a 
son, because the four children who had pre- 
viously been born to Their Majesties were all 
girls. ‘“‘Dr.”’ Philippe made Her Majesty believe 
that she was going to give birth to a boy, and 
she convinced herself that she was pregnant. 
The last months of the imaginary pregnancy 
came. Everybody noticed that she had grown 
considerably stouter. She began to wear loose 
garments, and ceased to appear at court 
functions. Everyone was sure that Her 
Majesty was pregnant, the Emperor was over- 
joyed, and the population of St. Petersburg 
expected, from day to day, to hear the cannon 
shots from the Petropavlovsky Fortress, which, 


in accordance with an ancient custom, announce 
the birth of Imperial offspring. Finally, the 
Empress ceased to walk, and the court ac- 
coucheur, Professor Ott, with his assistants, 
came to stay in the palace at Peterhof. But 
time passed without the confinement taking 
place. Finally, Professor Ott asked Her 
Majesty’s permission to examine her. She 
agreed, and the physician, after a thorough 
examination, declared that the Empress was 
not pregnant. 

It is easy to see what havoc such an hysterical 
woman could work, when invested with the 
tremendous power which an autocratic régime 
places in the hands of the ruler. 


MAKING A SAINT TO ORDER 


T THE summer residence of Grand Duke 

Peter, Philippe met a number of ecclesias- 

tics, among them the notorious Father John of 

Kronstadt. It was apparently there that the 

project was hatched of canonizing the staretz 
(saintly man) Seraphim of Sarov. 

This incident was related to me by K. P. 
Pobiedonostzev himself. One fine morning he 
was invited, he told me, to take luncheon with 
Their Majesties. The invitation came un- 
expectedly, because at that time relations 
between Their Majesties and Pobiedonostzev 
were rather strained, although he had been 
instructor both to the Emperor and his most 
august father. After breakfast, at which 
Pobiedonostzev was alone with his Imperial 
hosts, the Emperor, in the presence of the 
Empress, asked his guest to submit to him a 
decree canonizing Father Seraphim, on the 
day when the memory of that saintly man is 
celebrated, which was a few weeks off. 
Pobiedonostzev replied to the effect that 
canonization lay within the province of the 
Holy Synod and must be preceded by a 
thorough investigation of the candidate’s life 
and of the people’s views on the subject, as 
expressed in oral traditions. To this the 
Empress replied by remarking that “every- 
thing is within the Emperor’s province.” This 
opinion I have heard from Her Majesty on 
various occasions. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
gave heed to his guest’s arguments, and 
Pobiedonostzev, on the evening of the same 
day, received from the Emperor an amiable 
note, expressing agreement with the opinion 
about the impossibility of immediately canoniz- 
ing Seraphim, and ordering Pobiedonostzev to 
carry out the canonization the following year. 
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Pobiedonostzev obeyed. Their Majesties 
were present at the ceremony of consecrating 
the relics. In the course of that celebration 
there were several cases of miraculous recovery. 
At night the. Empress bathed in a healing 
fountain. The conviction prevailed, it was 
said, that the Sarov saint would give Russia an 
Heir Apparent, after four grand duchesses. 
This momentous event did take place and 
established the absolute faith of their Majes- 
ties in the efficacy and holiness of Saint Sera- 
phim. A portrait ikon of that saint appeared 
in the Emperor’s study. During the revolu- 
tionary days which followed the act of October 
i7th, Prince A. D. Obolenski, then Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, repeatedly complained to 
me about the interference of the Montenegrin 
Princesses in the affairs of the Holy Synod. On 
one occasion, he said, he spoke of Saint Sera- 
phim to the Emperor in connection with that 
matter, and His Majesty said: “As for Saint 
Seraphim’s holiness and the authenticity of 
his miracles, | am so fully convinced of them 
that no one will ever shake my belief.”’ 

A number of men made their careers through 
the Saint Seraphim incident. Among them 
was Prince Shirinski-Shakhmatov, who staged 
the ceremony of consecrating the relics. 
Following close upon that solemnity he was 
appointed Governor of Tver. In that capacity 


he distinguished himself by requesting the 
priests to vouch for “the political reliability” 
of the population. As a result, Prince Mirski, 
the then Minister of the Interior, dismissed 
him, thus bringing upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of His Majesty. As soon as Prince 
Shirinski-Shakhmatov arrived in St. Peters- 
burg, the Emperor received him, listened to 
his insinuations against Prince Mirski and, 
contrary to.all regulations, appointed him 
senator. When I was forced, after the First 
Duma met, to surrender the office of President 
of the Council of Ministers, Prince Shirinski 
was appointed Procurator of the Holy Synod 
in Goremykin’s Cabinet. The collapse of this 
cabinet and the appointment of Stolypin as 
President of the Council led to Prince Shirinski’s 
dismissal. His Majesty immediately ap- 
pointed him member of the Imperial Council. 
At present he sits in the Imperial Council as 
the head of the Black Hundreds. Prince 
Shirinski has all the defects and vices of 
Pobiedonostzev, without having in the slightest 
degree his good points, such as education, 
refinement, experience, knowledge, and polit- 
ical decency. 

Philippe died before the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War. His devotees asserted that, 
having fulfilled his mission on earth, he as- 
cended alive to Heaven. 








Count Witte’s article next month will describe the 
events leading to and following ‘‘Bloody Sunday,” 
the immediate cause of the Revolution of 1905 














ADVENTURES IN PROHIBITION 
I 


Conditions that Prevail in North Carolina, after Twelve Years of Prohibition. 
The Advantages of Prohibition and the Effect of National Legislation 


By LOUIS GRAVES 


HERE is no prohibition issue in 
North Carolina. The affair is set- 
tled. If a vote were taken on the 
question to-day the dry majority 
would be far greater than it was when 
the wets and drys lined up against each other 
for their state-wide fight in 1908. 

When the question, “Is prohibition a good 
thing for the state?,” is put to any North 
Carolinian who makes even a pretense to un- 
biased judgment, the reply is always, “Yes.” 
Church folk, teachers, and, above all, men of 
business, ridicule any dissent from this. Even 
the most hurried passer-through, with the 
recollection of the aspect of the towns and 
villages of 1900, has the truth of it thrust upon 
him at every turn. 

If national prohibition is in question, as 
distinct from state prohibition,. the agreement 
among North Carolinians is by no means so 
general. There is a large and respectable 
body of opinion, among those who favor a dry 
state, that considers Federal interference a 
mistake. This view is defended not only on 
theoretical grounds—with the familiar argu- 
ments for states’ rights, and against the exten- 
sion of Federal power into the domain of 
personal habits—but on the practical ground 
that the Volstead Act, by its unenforceability, 
and the resentment it inspires, has stimulated 
the traffic in drink and has brought the law into 
contempt. 

It cannot be disputed that present conditions 
give much support to this contention. A vast 
deal of liquor is being manufactured and con- 
sumed. The whole state is in a sort of fer- 
ment of gossip, all the time, about the activity 
of the makers and sellers. 

One of the jokes that has been greeted re- 
cently with the loudest approval in the vaude- 
ville theatres runs as follows: 

First Comedian: “Have you heard about 
what the bootleggers in High Point did?”’ 


Second Comedian: “No. What did they 
do?” 

First Comedian: “Why, there are so many 
of ’em that they’ve formed a club and issued 
badges to themselves so ’t they won’t try to 
sell to each other.” 

Or, instead of High Point, it is Raleigh, or 
Winston-Salem, or Newbern, or Asheville, 
or any other town. 

Testimony gathered from scores of North 
Carolinians—this being considered with full 
discount for prejudice on one side or the 
other—leads to the conclusion that, while there 
is less liquor flowing than twenty years ago, 
there is more than two or three years ago. 
Unquestionably there has been a reaction 
against prohibition since the Federal Govern- 
ment took a hand. Inaday onecan pick upa 
dozen formulas—all guaranteed satisfactory— 
involving the use of the juice of grapes, apples, 
peaches, and plums in conjunction with sugar 
and yeast cakes. ; 

Many explanations are advanced for the 
reaction. One is that the curtailment of in- 
dividual liberty has been pushed too far provok- 
ing irritation and constituting a challenge to 
the ingenuity and sporting instincts of the 
human animal. Another, that a great number 
of people, fearing lest strong drink is truly to 
be banished from the earth, want to have a bit 
of a splurge while there is yet time. Another 


' still, and there is much plausibility in this, that 


a wide-spread. prosperity is the cause. North 
Carolina, within the last three or four years, 
has been getting rich so fast, out of cotton and 
tobacco, that there has been much money lying 
about even after every second or third citizen 
has bought his automobile. Here is found the 
same rush into reckless expenditure, the same 
craving for excitement, that has become a 
favorite topic for economists and moralists 
throughout the nation. It is natural enough 
that part of the surplus should go for drink. 
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Adventures in Prohibition 


Josiah W. Bailey, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and one of the prominent figures in 
North Carolina politics, has always been a 
warm advocate of bone-dry legislation. He 
has been active in the campaign since the time 
twenty years ago, when the distillers were 
making their last stand in the few remaining 
wet countries. When | called upon him in 
Raleigh, Mr. Bailey said: 

“People are drinking in North Carolina, 
and drinking a great deal. More or less than 
they used to? Frankly, I don’t know. It is 
hard to say. Certainly there is not anything 
like the drunkenness in public that you once 
saw. But there’s a lot of it under cover. A 
large class of our citizens think they can’t 
have any sort of successful social gathering or 
celebration without liquor. They use it in 
their clubs and homes. They can get it with- 
out trouble, by paying the price; and many can 
pay the price, for there is plenty of money in 
North Carolina these days. 

“The working out of real prohibition 
is going to take time. The law is still 
new. And when | say ‘the law’ | mean our 
own state law as well as the Volstead Act. 
For, twelve years is a short time when it is 
question of changing a custom that is a growth 
of centuries.” 

In Asheville,where he was holding court, | 
talked with Judge E. Yates Webb, who quit 
Congress a year ago to accept an appointment 
to the Federal bench. He is the author of the 
Webb-Kenyon Act and co-author of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 

“The benefits of prohibition to North Caro- 
lina are unquestioned, even though the law 
is being violated in various parts of the state. 
I will give you an example or two to show the 
improvement that has come about. 

“Up here in the mountains is a county 
named Yancey. When a judge used to go 
there to open court at Burnsville, after driving 
through the country in a buggy on Sunday, 
his arrival was celebrated by the appearance 
of a drunken mob on the main street. Shout- 
ing and firing off pistols, they made night hid- 
eous around the hotel where the judge tried to 
sleep. It is a rocky place, and it is used to be 
said that there wasn’t a stone in Burnsville 
that hadn’t been used to bruise a human head. 
Homicide was a common occurrence. The 
good people of the county woke up to the fact 
that their civilization was going to pieces as a 
result of drink. A vigorous anti-liquor cam- 
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paign was launched. Yancey voted itself 
dry, and when state-wide prohibition came be- 
fore the people, that county. cast less votes 
against it than any other. They have hung 
a banner in the court-house commemorating 
that fact. The whole community is made over. 
You couldn’t recognize it for the same place. 
It is orderly, thriving, happy. 

“A generation ago, in the town that is now 
known as Gastonia you could see smoke coming 
out of the chimneys of twenty-five or thirty 
distilleries. In their place now you see the 
smoke from the cotton mills of one of the great- 
est cotton manufacturing towns in the world. 
It used to be a disorderly, even a dangerous 
place. Now you rarely see a drunken man 
anywhere about, and Gastonia is peaceful and 
law-abiding. The same is true of my own 
home, Shelby, in Cleveland County. And it 
can be repeated of towns throughout the state. 

“The prohibition law is violated, yes. So 
is every law. When you consider that this one 
is aimed at a habit which has gained a firm 
grip on mankind, and which is passed down 
from father to son, the wonder is not that the 
violations are so many but that there are no 
more.” 

The man who travels about North Carolina 
for a while finds many a deadly blow dealt to 
his fancy (if he holds such a fancy, as many do) 
that the mountain regions are where the 
moonshiner’s trade reaches the full flower of 
perfection. 

I sought out a lifelong friend of mine who 
dwells in Haywood County, high up in the 
mountains not far from the Tennessee line, 
and asked him if there was any valid defense 
against this charge of eastern supremacy in 
the making of blockade whiskey. 

“There is not,” he said. “It is only too 
true. And it is rather humiliating to the 
mountaineer who has long enjoyed a glamour 
of romance. Of course he never deserved the 
glamour, but it was good to have it none_ 
the less. The moonshiner of the mountains 
has long posed in fiction as something of a hero, 
with his trusty rifle, his whiskers, and his 
beautiful barefoot daughter, when, as a matter 
of fact, there never was any such animal. 

“The real blockader is a crafty rascal who is 
usually too lazy to work and will run like'a 
scared rabbit at the first sign of danger. And 
the crowd engaged in making whiskey. now is 
rather more crafty than the old one—harder 
to catch and convict. Public sentiment is 
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generally against the blockader and for prohib- 
ition; but it seems to me that there is about as 
much stuff made and sold as before. The worst 
thing about it is that the quality is—well, 
rotten. The real article that our forefathers 
prided themselves on making is no more, and 
in its place is a lot of chemically doped-up stuff 
that would set fire to a wet dog. That—not 
to mention that the price is ten dollars a quart 
and up—has made a teetotaler out of me.” 
Incidentally, it may be said that the poor 
quality of the new native corn whiskey rests 


heavily upon the consciousness of many North. 


Carolinians. 
THE LAIR OF THE MOONSHINER 


HE Federal Prohibition Enforcement 

Agent in charge of the western end of 
North Carolina, twenty counties, is Henry 
Reed. He was sheriff of Buncombe County 
(wherein lies the city of Asheville) for nine 
years, and has been in the Federal service 
as a runner-down of moonshiners and stills 
for the last eight. A husky giant of a man, 
muscular and active, he has at times been 
despatched into other states for special cam- 
paigns and has the reputation of being one of 
the country’s most successful raiders. At 
present he has twelve assistants, with Asheville 
as his headquarters. 

“In eight years | have not had one of my 
men killed in raiding stills,’ he said, “and only 
one wounded. The blockaders don’t shoot. 
They run—as fast as they can. When we 
capture them they behave well enough—just 
look on it as hard luck, and don’t seem to bear 
the officers much ill will. 

“We find guns around the captured stills, 
but these are rarely if ever intended for us. 
They are used for signaling our approach, so 
that the gang operating the still can get away. 
They keep a sharp lookout, and most often 
we capture the still without the men. Yet 
we get a good many blockaders too.” 

Reed said that he captured, on the average, 
fifty stills a month. I asked him if the claims 
of a decrease in drinking were not overdrawn. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. “It is all 
a relative matter. Hearing of hundreds of 
gallons of whiskey captured in a month, or 
maybe a few thousand gallons, and of friends 
and acquaintances who have had stuff to drink, 
the ordinary citizen concludes lightly that 
conditions are about what they always were. 
If he thought deeper he would change his mind. 


' but for a long time could not be caught. 
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All the whiskey that is captured in a month, 
and all the rest that is made and not captured, 
wouldn’t supply the population of Asheville 
alone with drinks for one day, based on the 
consumption of whiskey back in the wet era. 
Even after state-wide prohibition came in, 
from a thousand to two thousand quarts of 
liquor were shipped into Asheville by express 
every day. Of course that is all over now. 
And there is mighty little smuggling. The 
drinkers have to depend upon the native manu- 
facturer, and the supply is pow’ful slim.” 

One of prohibition’s curious products is the 
citizen who may be termed a master moon- 
shiner. Strictly speaking, he is not a moon- 
shiner at all, for he never does anything so 
vulgar as to work around a still. He is a patron 
and protector of the men who do. Through 
his superior cleverness, and aided by his ap- 
pearance of respectability, he lays out the 
marketing campaign, and it is he who gets the 
big share of the profits. There has been one 
case in which such a man, wearing the bluff 
and hearty aspect of the honest farmer, has 
actually appeared in court as the Worthy 
Citizen of Our Community to testify as to 
the good character and compensating virtues 
of his lowly hangers-on. 

In his back-country region the master moon- 
shiner is a neighborhood despot. He has the 
population intimidated. Many of the folk 
who dwell near by know what he is doing, how 
he is gaining his sudden wealth, but they are 
afraid to take issue with him, for he lets it be 
known that dire vengeance will fall upon his 
enemies. The Federal authorities in Raleigh 
have run across two or three exemplars of this 
super-moonshining business, but it is extremely 
difficult to get evidence enough to convict them. 

One of theni, however, met his fate not long 
ago. A prosperous and influential inhabitant 
of a small town near Raleigh, King by name, 
was suspected of getting rich on the liquor trade 
At 
last the Federal agents received word, in a 
roundabout way, that he had forsaken his usual 
caution and was operating a still of his own. 
They laid their plans carefully and swooped 
down on him in the night. A still and several 
gallons of the forbidden stuff were found in his 
possession. He was tried and convicted; and 
in all his good clothes he was marched down to 
the railroad station in handcuffs and formed 
part of a carload of negroes and low whites 
bound for the prison in Atlanta. 























One of the hotbeds of blockaders is the 
territory around the junction point of 
the counties of Wake, Franklin, Nash, and 
Johnston. This is known as a bad corner. 
Wake, having the State Capital for its county 
seat, is one of North Carolina’s wealthiest 
counties. But this particular corner, from its 
desolate aspeci, might be as far removed from 
civilization as some of the most out-of-the-way 
mountain regions. The woods are alive with 
stills. They are broken up frequently, but 
new ones are built. The practitioners of the 
art are captured now and then; some are sent 
to jail, some escape with a fine; in any event 
there seem to be plenty left to keep the fire 
going under the copper pot. 

A river flowing through Johnston County 
is the water supply for the city of Goldsboro 
in Wayne. Last summer a citizen of Goldsboro 
found the water not to his liking. He de- 
tected in it an offensive taste. Straightway 
he declared to his friends that he recognized 
that taste, and he knew just whence it came: 
it was from the left-over mash from Johnston 
county stills, thrown into the streams by the 
blockaders. However accurate the diagnosis 
may have been, it is eloquent of Johnston’s 
reputation in the surrounding country. 

Along the border of Wake and Granville is a 
small stretch of land known in and about 
Raleigh as the Harrican (thought to be a cor- 
ruption of the word Hurricane). This, too, 
is spoken of as a nest of blockaders. In 
Raleigh people tell you that nobody ever admits 
living in the Harrican. A man will say he 
lives just this side of the Harrican, or just on 
the other side, or on the edge of it, but never 
init. A somewhat similar district exists in the 
northern end of Orange, called the Pine Knot. 
These places have a clear identity in the public 
mind; they have character, personality; but 
their boundaries are hazy. 

As one goes back and forth through North 
Carolina he hears much of ‘counties that stand 
out from the others for their production of corn 
whiskey and monkey rum. There is much 
variation in the assignment of the palm, depend 
ing upon who does the talking. A self-confessed 
and unregenerate wet will boast that his own 
county is easily at the top of the list. His dry 
neighbor, being ashamed rather than proud of 
this preéminence, is sure there are worse. 

When I was in the East the advice was 
given to me again and again to go to see 
Sheriff Edwards of Wayne. I found him 
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in Goldsboro the week he left office to become 
president of a bank. He told me that the day 
before, when he was passing through the street 
on his way back from a raid, with his clothes 
covered with dust and a large hole torn in his 
trousers leg, he overheard a man on the curb- 
stone say: “That fellow looks more like a bank 
robber than a bank president.” 

He is a huge florid man, of the type com- 
monly known as two-fisted, with a broad and 
jovial smile. He captured 257 illicit stills dur- 
ing his tenure as sheriff. After you have 
talked with him a while, you wonder which 
of the two classes inspires him with more 
disgust, the moonshiners or his own county’s 
anti-rum crusaders. 

“These law-and-order leaguers around here, 
and such folk, are not doing the cause of pro- 
hibition any good,” he said. “Their methods 
are making them so disliked that, in compar- 
ison with them, people are beginning to think 
well of the whiskey-makers. They do a lot 
of criticizing and advising but give mighty 
little real help. 

“When a lot of respectable people who vote 
for prohibition on Election Day, deacons and 
elders included, stop selling molasses and meal 
to men who use it in making rum and whiskey 
North Carolina may begin to accomplish some- 
thing in stamping out stills. Often, in raid- 
ing, | have found standing around a still a dozen 
kegs of molasses bearing the name of well- 
known merchants. Of course these merchants 
have a right to sell to all comers. But they 
know beyond any doubt just what that molas- 
ses is going to be used for, and could, if they 
would, be of the greatest aid in enforcing the 
law. Yet we get no help from them. 

I venture to say that if the preparation of 
whiskey and monkey rum could be described 
to every drinker by Sheriff Edwards just as he 
described it to me, the taste for these bever- 
ages would suffer a startling decline. Ingredi- 
ents of the most revolting character are often 
included in the mash. 


DRY LAW EVOLUTION 


VEN before local option brought about 

big inroads on liquor territory, the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina began to create dry 
spots by incorporating country churches and 
schools and forbidding the sale of strong drink 
within a certain distance of them. One of the 
earliest examples of this was the four-mile 
zone around the State University. In time 
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these dry spots were scattered all through the 
state. 

Under local option, county after county 
voted liquor out, always after a hot fight. In 
the first years of the century there were left 
only about a dozen wet counties. These were the 
strongholds of the distillers, who clung on like 
etim death. A few towns became the quench- 
ers of the thirst of the whole state, and great 
was their prosperity by reason of the privilege. 

The distillers, never scrupulous in their ob- 
servance of the law, flooded the dry counties 
with their product, adding the evil of political 
corruption to the evil of drink. This state of 
affairs became so intolerable that the legisla- 
ture enacted a law prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of liquor from a wet to dry territory. This 
was known as the Anti-Jug Law. 

State-wide prohibition came in 1908. The 
law, however, permitted druggists to sell 
whiskey by prescription and did not prevent 
shipments into the state. In 1913 sale by 
druggists was forbidden. The striking fact 
in connection with this measure was that it was 
enacted in response to two petitions of a sort 
not expected in such a.cause. One came 
from the druggist’s association, in resentment 
at the discredit brought upon their trade by a 
few men who were growing rich by acting as 
bootleggers. The other came from the State 
Medical Association, which adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring its belief that alcohol was not 
necessary in medical practice and should not 
be sold in drug-stores. 

The so-called Quart Law went through in 
1915. This limited to one quart every fifteen 
days the amount of liquor that might be brought 
into the state by one person. It may easily 
be imagined to what abuses this privilege was 
open. People ordered for one another; fictiti- 
ous names were used freely ; and the same man 
could have many quart packages sent to him 
in many different towns. 
politician who voted gravestones to pile up a 
needed majority was a tyro beside the North 
Carolina drinkers and sellers of drink who set 
out to beat the Quart Law. 

The Reed Amendment, when introduced 
in Congress as part of an appropriation bill, 
was a wet move. Senator Reed was a wet, and 
this proposal of his was meant to embarrass 
the drys by making prohibition detestable. 
By forbidding the shipment of liquor into dry 
states it superseded North Carolina’s Quart 
Law. It was soon followed by war-time pro- 
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hibition and then by ‘the coming into effect 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Thus prohibition in North Carolina was a 
gradual growth. It started as the fruit of 
religious zeal—Puritanical zeal, as some would 
say who do not approve of it. Dry sentiment 
was fanned by the exposure of the sordid 
financial motive that lay at the bottom of the 
liquor men’s resistance. The crime-breeding 
effects of strong drink among the Negroes 
played a big part. Street drunkenness and 
rowdyism plainly traceable to the saloon dis- 
gusted the better element. Last, and perhaps 
most effective, was the awakening of business. 
When business wrote legalized drink down as a 
bad thing, its fate was sealed. 

When Mr. Bailey expressed to me his belief 
that liquor was being manufactured in every 
county in the state, and that there was drink- 
ing everywhere, | asked him this question: 
“Does the average young man of twenty in 
Raleigh drink as much as the young man of the 
same age drank twenty years ago?” His 
answer was an unqualified, ‘“No.”’ Postmaster 
Gatlin, who was sitting with us, said: “Not 
anything like as much.” | put the same ques- 
tion to many other men throughout the state; 
the reply was always the same, and very em- 
phatic. 

It seems to me that this suggests the true 
answer to the question as to the merits of pro- 
hibition in North Carolina. A reaction against 
dryness there may be. But the relatively 
small retrogression of the last three years is 
not of much importance compared with the 
great improvement of the last twenty. And 
there are many reasons for thinking that the 
present outbreak of liquor-law violation is a 
temporary condition. Within the last year 
the penalties imposed by the courts have be- 
come markedly more severe. Beating the 
law as a pastime—and a pastime it has been, 
with many people rather than the result of 
genuine thirst—will lose its charm as the 
novelty wears off. And the trouble and ex- 
pense involved in getting liquor will accomplish 
what warnings and exhortations never could. 
Viewed at close range these days, with its 
glaring defects in view, prohibition may appear 
a failure. Its warmest friends could not boast 
for it a complete triumph. But, taking the 
good and bad together, the man with a memory 
good enough to carry him back fifteen or 
twenty years will put it down as a fair success. 
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THE SINN FEIN AND IRELAND 






The Evolution of the Sinn Fein from a Cultural Movement to a Radical 


Doctrine. 


Some Unheated Remarks About the Chaos in Ireland 


By EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 


(The second of two articles on the Irish question) 


N IRELAND itself during this year condi- 
tions have become so bad that competent 
critics think they are worse than at any 
time for two hundred years, though when 

* one recalls the tithe war, the boycotts, the 

Land League, and the agrarian disorders of the 

Nineteenth Century, this seems some exag- 

geration of the facts. None the less, Sir 

Horace Plunkett told an English audience that 

in 1920 the situation in Ireland is more gravely 

alarming than at any time in all the sixty years 
of his recollection. 

The attitude of the authorities has been one 
of conciliation. As Mr. Balfour said in the 
Commons, for the past thirty years the great- 
est wish of the British Government has been 
to find a solution of the Irish question. It is 
well known that despite a mass of difficulties, 
often too little appreciated by people in this 
country, the British Government is trying 
to settle the matter to the satisfaction of the 
majority of people in Britain and Ireland and 
was on the point of passing a home rule bill, 
when the World War suddenly began. It is 
not difficult to understand that the war every- 
where postponed domestic considerations for a 
while. When the Home Rule Law had been 
passed, it seemed well, in view of the compli- 
cations in Ireland, to suspend it for the dura- 
tion of the war. During the four years of the 
struggle an Irish rebellion broke out, and soon 
Sinn Fein, getting control of most of the Irish 
people, refused to consider any compromise 
and insisted upon absolute separation from 
Britain. After the Treaty of Versailles, how- 
ever, an earnest effort was again made to 
find some solution. In March, 1920, a new 
Irish home rule bill was brought into the 
House of Commons. In 1914 the principal 
difficulty about giving home rule to Ireland 
had been the unyielding resistance of the 
majority of the people of Ulster to being put 
outside the union with Great Britain, which 
they believed necessary for their protection, 








and their insuperable objection to being put 
under a government controlled by the Na- 
tionalist Party. Now the remedy was sought 
in dividing Ireland so that those parts which 
had formerly wanted Home Rule might have 
it under one parliament, and the opponents 
of such Home Rule might be outside its 
jurisdiction under another parliament of their 
own. That is to say, the new bill provided 
Home Ruie for the two parts of Ireland, each 
to have its own parliament, the two parts to 
be connected, somewhat in the manner that 
Austria and Hungary had been united in the 
Dual Monarchy, by a council consisting of 
“delegations” or committees of twenty mem- 
bers from each of the two parliaments. The 
authority of the parliament of the United 
Kingdom was to remain, as before, supreme. 

The Irish question never can be settled by 
some scheme which would at once cure all ills 
attendant, but only by honest effort to seek 
remedies better and better and by a great deal 
of moderation and willingness to meet the other 
side half way. Mr. Lloyd George and others 
had said many times that Ireland might 
have any kind of self-government about which 
the two parts of Ireland could agree; their 
agreement seemed impossible for the present; 
and so now a parliament was to be set up in 
each of the two parts; but it was specially 
provided that if they were able to agree in the 
future they might themselves proceed to erect 
a single parliament for the government of 
all of the island. 

With this home rule bill, or with any 
home rule bill, Sinn Fein would have nothing 
todo. Its policy with respect to Great Britain 
was exceedingly simple: to have no association 
whatever with Britain or with the Govern- 
ment of Britain. It may well be that a con- 
siderable part of the Irish population, including 
many of the older and more conservative ones, 
who could remember the efforts of John Red- 
mond for Home Rule, were quite willing to 
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accept a generous measure of self-government 
under the British dominion; but they were un- 
able to influence the course of events, and 
presently they were not able to make them- 
selves heard. Most of the people, including 
almost all of the younger ones and the entire 
body of the radical-minded, were giving whole- 
hearted support to Sinn Fein, which with 
narrow view and terrible intensity looked 
straight on at the goal of independence. 


WHEN RADICALISM CREPT IN 


ADICAL elements had their chance in Ire- 

land afterthe rebellion of 1916. The excite- 
ment, the confusion, the uncertainty of the war, 
the bitterness from delay of Home Rule, the 
extraordinary excitement and unrest aroused 
by expectation that a completely new era was 
at hand, an era in which aspirations unrealized 
hitherto were about to be made good com- 
pletely—all these causes combined to make a 
great part of the Irish people willing adherents 
of a movement which promised so easily a solu- 
tion of all Ireland’s ills. At first Sinn Fein had 
been rather a literary and cultural movement, 
though some of its leaders soon took an interest 
in revolutionary politics, but now it allied it- 
self with radical labor bodies, the Irish Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, organized 
by James Larkin, of whom more was recently 
heard in this country, and the Irish Socialist 
Republican Party, founded by James Connolly, 
who was executed after the Easter Rebellion. 
When this alliance had been made, Sinn Fein 
was no longer directed principally towzrd re- 
viving the Irish literature, language, and cus- 
toms, but toward establishing an independent 
Ireland thoroughly Irish, and, it seems prob- 
able, also an independent Ireland in which new 
social and economic doctrines could be put into 
practice. Possibly this explains the fondness 
of certain journals of opinion here and abroad 


for the contemporary Irish movement, since. 


it is noticeable that the ones with tenderest 
feelings for the Bolshevism of Moscow have 
been foremost champions of the Irish move- 
ment at present. The government of Lenine 
immediately recognized the “Irish Republic,”’ 
and critics like Mr. Marriott of Oxford believe 
that Bolshevism already has root in the island. 

However this be, during the past year 
Sinn Feiners and others have brought 
about in Ireland an extraordinary situation 
resembling conditions in Russia, though the 
presence of a powerful British army in the 


island has been a check to the activities under- 
taken. The policy of the Sinn Fein leaders was 
to ignore the existence of the British Govern- 
ment, and as far as possible allow no one to 
recognize it or give it obedience. They had 
set up their own parliament, the Dail Ezrann, 
which met from time to time and attempted 
to legislate for the island, and to borrow 
money which it might use. Sinn Fein 
courts were established for the trying of all 
Irish cases, and almost all Irish business was 
soon withdrawn from the Goverriment’s courts. 
That a great number of the Irish people were 
in fullest sympathy with all this was not to be 
doubted, though by no means is it certain that 
a majority of them sanctioned such proceed- 
ings; but opponents were brought to 
support or acquiesce by persuasion, by force, 
or by terror. | 


THE “IRISH TERROR” 


HE elements of revolution and disorder 

began what opponents called the “Green” 
or the “Irish Terror,” against representatives — 
of the Government of the United Kingdom and 
against Irishmen not on their side. Repeated 
attempts were made to assassinate government 
officials, and the Lord Lieutenant narrowly 
escaped death. In March, 1920, Mr. Alan 
Bell, resident magistrate of Dublin, was riding 
one morning on a tram car. Some young men 
who had followed him waited their chance, 
took the trolley from the wire, and saying to 
the magistrate, “Mr. Bell, your time has 
come,” dragged him into the road and shot 
him to death in the presence of the passengers 
on the car. He had been presiding over an 
investigation into the connection of Sinn 
Fein with certain of the banks. In July 
Commissioner Smyth, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was sitting in the Country 
Club at Cork. Fourteen armed men forced 
their way past the doorman, found the Com- 
missioner in the midst of his friends, shot him 
dead, and walked away. No one was arrested. 
It was necessary for the officials of Dublin 
Castle to live in guarded seclusion, with 
as much protection of armed guards and spies 
as had the Russian Romanovs during the 
Nihilist Terror a generation ago. Ireland 
had long been troubled, and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century there had been repeated 
disorder and violence, driving or maiming of 
cattle, burning of barns and dwellings, sudden 
death, assassination, and boycott. Generally 
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there had been in Ireland 
a considerable body of 
troops, but always the 
maintenance of order had 
been principally the task 
of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, the Irish police. 
Their barracks and their 
stations were scattered all 
over the country, especi- 
ally in the wilder and more 
lawless parts.- Now -open 
war was waged on the po- 
lice. They were shot down 
from ambush in the coun- 
try, they were shot in the 
back as they passed 
through the streets of the 
cities, some of them in 
broad daylight in Dublin 
itself. 

Considerable parts of the 
island were no longer pro- 
tected by thoseaccustomed 
to maintaining order, and 
the most lawless elements, 
as always, broke forth. 
Court records and income- 
tax accounts were burned, 
country houses of the 
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and owners were told how 
they must manage their 
property or dispose of their 
goods, and individuals who 
made themselves obnox- 
ious to the baneful, secret 
forces were brought to a 
violent end. 


A SINN FEIN VIEW OF IRELAND 


In the General Elections of December, 1918, the Sinn Fein obtained about 70 per 
cent. of the Irish Members of Parliament, and on this election they base their 
claims of preponderance in Ireland as shown in this map, published by the Friends of 
Irish Freedom. But in the Municipal elections of 1920, at which the problem of 
local control was not complicated by other issues which kept many voters away 
from the polls, the Sinn Fein obtained but 87,311 votes of a total of 322,244 cast. 
The remainder were divided between Unionists, Labor, Constitutional Nationalists, 
and Independents. The Unionists alone cast 85,932, and the total number of 
electors in the country is about 475,000 





These things were taking 
place while the Irish propaganda maintained in 
the United States was sending forth a ceaseless 
stteam of invective against the British Govern- 
ment and violently lamenting the fearful tyranny 
in Ireland under British military rule. There 
was, indeed, a large force of troops in the is- 
land, and so menacing did conditions become 
that the number was constantly increased. 
Had the British authorities been capable of 
using the stern and terrible methods of the 
Germans in Belgium and eastern France, no 
one doubted that the Sinn Fein movement 
could speedily have been stamped out in blood 
and fire. But the Sinn Feiners reckoned well 
that rarely do English-speaking people make 


use of such devices. Actually, during 1919 
and 1920, the British Government seemed to 
dread nothing so. much as employing the 
troops it was maintaining in Ireland. Some of 
the soldiers and the police were presently 
not to be restrained any longer, and they and 
others took savage vengeance in reprisal for 
deeds wrought against them. Moreover, in 
Londonderry a terrible outbreak occurred, 
and afterward there was rioting and armed 
struggle in Belfast. Deplorable as were the 
deeds done in these places they followed after a 
declaration of Ulster Unionists that if the 
British Government would not maintain se- 
curity and order in their part of the country 
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they would take matters into their own hands 
forthwith. Still for the most part the British 
Government stayed its hand, hoping, appar- 
ently, above all things, to avoid the horror and 
bloodshed of suppressing another rebellion. 
Earnestly the Government was seeking some 
solution within the bounds that it would not 
permit coercion of Ulster Unionists and would 
not allow complete separation. In a speech 
of much moderation, considering all he had 
witnessed,. Lord French declared that the 
Government wished nothing so much as a 
settlement of the Irish matter satisfactory to 
all, and called on Sinn Fein to make proposals 
which the.Government could consider. There 
was no doubt that the fullest possible measure 
of self-government would be granted whenever 
the parts of Ireland could agree, and until 
they did, self-government to each of the parts. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, George Russell, and 
others were asking for “dominion self-govern- 
ment” on the same terms as Canada or Aus- 
tralia had it. Cardinal Logue, primate of 
Ireland, who had in other years denounced 
outrage and disorder in the country, declared 
that he favored such an arrangement that 
“Treland should remain within the British 
Empire, with a parliament similar to that of 
Canada or Australia, controlling her own 
finances and trade.” It was not long before he 
is said to have been threatened with death. 
The proximity of Ireland to Britain made the 
question of Irish government different from that 
of the distant dominions. The majority of 
the people in the British Isles believe that an 
independent Ireland might be harmful, even 
fatal, to the interests of nine tenths of the people 
of the British Isles. If it be answered that the 
majority of the Irish people follow Sinn Fein 
at present, it must be remembered ‘that the 
majority of the people of the South of the 
United States favored secession sixty years ago, 


that most of the people of Rhode Island are 


at present opposed to prohibition, and that 
most of the members of certain trades unions 
are now ardently in favor of a radical recon- 
struction of the government and the na- 
tionalization of great industries and trans- 
portation. But in no case are these people a 


majority of the population ruled by the gov- 
ernment under which they live; and just as 
once secession was not permitted to the South, 
there is little likelihood that nationalization 
and soviets will be permitted now in English- 
The doctrine that a 


speaking countries. 


certain group of people shall put their hearts 
upon something, then set themselves _res- 
olutely to obtain it without any consideration 
of the rights or ideas of the other’ people con- 
cerned, and that they will certainly obtain 
their object if they rigorously and persistently 
strive for what they wish, is not a new one, 
though it has greater currency now than for.a 
long time in the past;-but it is a doctrine which 
would soon produce chaos if a sufficient num- 
ber of partisans embraced it. 

It must be that still: in Ireland there is 
a considerable number of people wise and 
moderate, like Sir Horace Plunkett, like Mr. 
Russell, like Cardinal Logue, like the late and 
lamented John Redmond. Would that they 
could make themselves heard, and could assist 
in a real solution! It is my own opinion that 
in this country by far the greater number of 
Irish-Americans, not to speak of the other in- 
habitants of the country, have no sympathy 
with the radical excesses and foolish violence 
preached by some American Sinn Feiners. 
Can they not make themselves heard and felt 
in an effective way? They know that Ire- 
land is not now misgoverned, that -the Irish 
people are not now mistreated, that the British 
Government is sincerely anxious to do what is 
right and best for all those concerned, and that 
if normal conditions do not prevail in Ireland 
at present it is because activities of Sinn Fein 
make impossible any normal conditions. If 
only moderate Irishmen in this country could 
encourage the moderate spirits in Ireland, and 
then both of them try to dissuade the radicals 
from their present course! A happy, a con- 
tented, a prosperous Ireland might soon be 
realized if this were done. If this cannot be, 
and unless all signs fail it will soon be too late, 
then Ireland is headed straight for disaster. 
Only the exceeding moderation and restraint 
of the British Government up to the present 
has prevented a terrible catastrophe. The 
actions of the Sinn Feiners in Ireland, the 
words and encouragement of the Sinn Fein 
partisans in this country, are urging Ireland 
on toward another open rebellion. Such a 
rebellion would no doubt be suppressed as 
others have been before it, and doubtless the 
Irish question would be settled for some time 
again. But at what cost and what suffering 
to the people who have been urged on by agi- 
tation and driven by extremists! The true 
friends of Ireland and those who love her will 
strive with all their hearts to avert this. 
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By CARL AKELEY 


HAVE sat in the top of a tree in the middle 
of a herd a quarter of a mile from a 
native village in Uganda in a last desper- 
ate effort to inspect the two hundred and 
“ fifty elephants which had been chevying 
me about so fast that | had not had a chance to 
see whether there were any desirable specimens 
among them or not. I have spent a day and 
night in the Budongo Forest in the middle of a 
herd of seven hundred elephants. | have stood 
on an ant-hill awaiting the rush of eleven 
elephants which had gotten my wind and were 
determined on getting me. | have spent a day 
following. and fighting an old bull which took 
twenty-five shots of our elephant rifles before 
he succumbed. And once also | had such close 
contact with an old bull up on the slopes of 
Mt. Kenia that I had to save myself from being 
gored by grabbing his tusks with my hands 
and swinging in between them. 

| have spent many months studying ele- 
phants in Africa—on the plains, in the forests, 
in the bamboo, up on the mountains. I have 
watched them in herds and singly, studied their 








paths, their feeding grounds, everything about 
them | could, and | have come to the conclusion 
that of all the wild animals on this earth now, 
the African elephant is the most fascinating, and 
that man, for all the thousands of years he 
has known of elephant, knows mighty little 
about him. 1! am speaking only of the African 
elephant. He has never been domesticated as 
his Indian cousin has: The two are different 
in size and different in shape and different in 
habits. Except for a few in zodlogical parks, 
which can not tell you much about théirna- 
tural habits, you can’t get to know the African 
elephant except by «studying him in his wild 
state in his native haunts. Very few people 
have done this. Ninety five per cent. of those 
who have followed elephants have been purely 
hunters, and their desire has been not to study, 
but to shoot—to see the elephant the shortest 
possible time. Time to judge the ivories and 
get a bead on the brain was all that they 
wanted. Of other elephant knowledge all that 
they needed was the simple facts of how to 
follow and find them. The comparatively few 
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A TYPICAL ELEPHANT TRAIL IN THE FOREST 


Except for these trails, travel in the forest would be almost impossible. But 
most elephant hunting is done outside the forest, where it is less dangerous 


men who have tried to study the elephant 
have not gained as much knowledge as you 
would imagine they would, because until 
you've tried it you can’t realize how extremely 
difficult it is to study the live African elephant. 

For example, as | said before, | spent a day 
with seven hundred elephants in the Budongo 
Forest, but although | heard them all the time 
and was very acutely conscious that they were 
near me, I do not believe that | actually had 
my eyes on an elephant more than half an hour, 
allto!ld, duringtheday. It happened this way. 


One night about dark, after a week or 
two of hunting, we heard the squeal of 
an elephant while we were sitting at dinner. 
A little later there were more squeals and oc- 
casional trumpeting—--more and more, clearer 
and clearer—and by the time we had finished 
dinner the noise was only a mile or so away. 
It was a continuous row which suggested a 
tremendous herd. We went to bed early with 
elephants getting closer to camp all of the 
time. There is little danger of elephants at- 
tacking a camp, and, as there is no way to 














AN OLD COW CHARGING 


This photograph was taken at twenty-five feet, and the elephant was 
shot by Mr. Akeley’s companion just after the picture was taken 























AN. ELEPHANT NEARLY HIDDEN IN THE UNDERGROWTH 


The usual sight of an elephant in the forest—just 
a tusk or a patch of hide showing through the foliage 
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AN ELEPHANT PIT 


Digging pits in the trails is the native method of killing ele- 

phants. The pit tapers toward the bottom and is so narrow 

and deep that the elephant jams without being able to get his 

feet to the bottom. (Above) The pit covered and waiting 
for an elephant to fall through 


(BELOW) AN.OLD BULL 
APPEARING THROUGH THE 
FOLIAGE 
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study them at night, about the only thing left 
to do was to go to bed and get in good shape for 
the next day. Along about midnight Mrs. 
Akeley came over to my tent and said that she 
had loaded my guns and that they were all 
ready. She could not sleep; so she went out 
to sit by the fire. The elephants were then 
within a hundred yards of our tents and there 
was a continuous roar made up of trumpetings, 
squealing, and the crashing of bushes and trees. 

| got up in the morning and had breakfast 
before daybreak. The elephants had moved on 
down the edge of the forest. What had been 
a jungle of high grass and bush the day before 
was trampled flat. There were at least seven 
hundred elephants in the herd—government of- 
ficials had counted them on the previous day 
as they came down. I followed the trails to 
the edge of the forest but saw none. | started 
back to cross a little nullah (a dry water course), 
but felt suspicious and decided to look the 
situation over a ‘litile more closely. | ran up 
on a sloping rock and, almost under me on the 
other side, | saw the back of a large elephant. 
Over to one side there was another one, beyond 
that another, and then | realized that the little 
nullah through which | had planned to pass was 
very well sprinkled with them. |! backed 
off and went up to a higher rock to one side. 
Elephants were drifting into the forest from all 
directions. The sun was just coming up over 
the hills and was shining upon the forest which 
sparkled in the sunlight—-morning greetings 
to the forest people. The monkeys greeted 
one another with barks and coughs. Every- 
thing was waking up—it was a busy day. 
There was not a breath of air. | had gone 
back a million years; the birds were calling 
back and forth, the monkeys were calling 
to one another, a troop of chimpanzees in the 





THE YOUNG BULL ON THE 
LEFT SIGHTED MR. AKELEY 
AND DECIDED— 


open screamed, and 
their shouts were an- 
swered from another 
group inside the forest. All the forest life 
was awake and moving about, as that huge 
herd of elephants, singly and in groups, 
flowed into the forest from the plain. There 
was one continuous roar of noise, all the 
wild life joining, but above it all were the 
crashing of trees and the squealing of the ele- 
phants as they moved into the forest on a front 
at least a mile wide. It was the biggest show 
I ever saw in Africa. 

Then an old cow just at the edge of the 
forest suddenly got my wind, and wheel- 
ing about, she let out ascream. Instantly every 
sound ceased, everything was quiet. The 
monkeys, the birds—all the wild life—stopped 
their racket; the elephants stood still, listening 
and waiting. For a moment [ was dazed. 
The thought came through my mind—“ What 
does it all mean? Have | been dreaming?” 
But soon | heard the rustling of the trees as 
though a great storm was coming. There was 
no movement of the air, but there was the 
sound of a wind storm gging through a forest. 
It gradually died away and I| realized that the 
elephants had made it as they moved off. It 
was the rustling of the dry leaves on the ground 
under their feet and the rubbing of their bodies 
through the dried foliage of the forest. [ never 
heard a noise like that made by elephants— 
before or since. The conditions were unique, 
for everything was thoroughly parched, and 
there had not even been a dew. Ordinarily, 
if there is any moisture, elephants when warned 
can travel through a forest without the slight- 
est noise !n spite of their great bulk they are 
as silent and sometimes as hard to see in their 
country as a jack rabbit isin his. I remember 
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—TO RUN AWAY RATHER 
THAN TO RISK MAKING 
A CHARGE 


on one occasion be- 
ing so close to an 
old cow in the jun- 
gle that 1 could hear the rumbling of her 
stomach, and yet when she realized my presence 
the rumbling ceased, as it always does when 
they are suspicious, and she left the clump 
of growth she was in without my hearing a 
sound. 

But going back to the big herd. From the 
time I had seen the first elephant until the 
last of them disappeared in the forest, had been 
perhaps fifteen minutes—fifteen minutes in 
which to see the sight of a lifetime, a thing 
to go to Africa a dozen times to get one glimpse 
of, but what did I learn about the habits of the 
elephant in that fifteen minutes? A little 
perhaps, but not much. It takes a long time 
and much patience to get at all intimate with 
old Tembo, as the Swahilis call him, on his 
native soil. 

After the herd disappeared in the forest | 
watched for ten or fifteen minutes and heard 
the squeal of the elephants and the noise of the 
monkeys again. Their suspicions were over. 
1 followed into the forest where the trails 
showed me that they had broken up into small 
bands. I followed along on the trail of one of 
these bands until | got a glimpse of an elephant 
about fifty yards ahead of me in the trail. You 
don’t see a whole elephant in the forest. What 
you do is just to get a glimpse of hide or tusk 
or trunk through the trees. And if you want 
to get this glimpse without disturbing him you 
must do your glimpsing from down the wind. 

There was a little open space ahead of 
the group I was following. I worked 
around until I got to a place where | could see 
them as they passed through this open space. 
They were moving along slowly, feeding. 


Elephants 





Two or three came out into the opening, then 
they became suspicious and wheeled into the 
forest again. I followed cautiously. | had 
gone only a short distance when | saw a very 
voung calf about twenty vards ahead of me. 
As I halted, the mother came trotting back down 
the trail looking for the baby. I froze to 
the side of a tree with my gun ready. She 
came to the baby and turning, boosted it 
along with her trunk after the rest of the herd. 
| followed along after them into an opening 
where I found them rounded up in a patch 
of burned-over ground. They were milling 
around in a rather compact mass seemingly 
preparing for defence. | could not see very 
plainly, for a cloud of dust rose from the burned 
ground as they shuffled about. | stood watch- 
ing them a little time and suddenly caught sight 
of a fine tusk—an old bull and just what | 
wanted for the group | was working on for the 
Museum of Natural History. I ran up behind 
a bush at the edge of the clearing and peeked 
through it. There, not more than twenty 
yards from me, was my bull, partially exposed 
and partially covered by the other animals. | 
could not get a shot at his brain as he was stand- 
ing, but the foreleg on my side was forward 
exposing his side so that | had a good shot at his 
heart—a shot | had never made before. The 
heart is eighteen or twenty inches long and 
perhaps a foot up and down—-a good mark 
in size if one’s guess at its location is accurate. 
If you can hit an elephant’s vertebrae and 
break his back you can kill him. You can kill 
him by hitting his heart, or by hitting his brain. 
If you hit him anywhere else you are not 
likely to hurt him much and the brain and heart 
shots are the only safe bets. | fired at his heart 
with both barrels and then grabbed my other 
gun from the gun boy,-ready for their rush, 
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but the whole herd, including the old -bull,.made 
off in the other direction raising a.cloud of *dust 
I ran around and climbed an ant-hill four or 
five feet high to keep them in sight. 

When I caught sight of them they 
had gone about fifty yards and had 
stopped. And then I did learn something 
about elephants. My old bull was 
down on the ground on his side. 
Around him were ten or twelve 
other elephants trying desperately 
with their trunks and tusks to get 


him on his feet again. 


They were 


doing their best to rescue their 
wounded comrade. They moved 
his great bulk fifteen or twenty 
feet in their efforts, but were unable 
to get him up. | don’t know of any 
other big animals that will do this. 








A BABY ELEPHANTS BIRTHPLACE 


Discovered by Mr. Akeley on the slopes of Mt. Kenia, and one of the very few such places ever seen 


by a white man. 


This spot was inaccessible except on one side and had no trail to it. 


(Above) A 


baby elephant deciding between flight and a charge after its mother had charged and been killed 
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TWO YOUNG BULL 
ELEPHANTS AT PLAY 











A BABY ELEPHANTS PLAYTHING 
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| had heard stories that 
elephants had the chiv- 
alry to stick by their 
wounded and help them, 
but I was never sure 
myself until I had act- 
ually seen this instance. 
Some time later Major 
Harrison, wa very 
experienced elephant 
hunter and a keen ob- 
server, told me of an 
even more remarkable 
instance that he had 
seen. He was shooting 
in the Congo and came 
upon four big bulls. One 
he killed and another he 
wounded. The wounded 
one went down but the 
two survivors helped him 
regain his feet, and with 
one on each side helping 
him the three moved off. 
Although Major Harri- 
son followed the.rest of 
the.day he was_not able 
to catch up with, them: 
I did not see the end 
of their efforts to raise 
the bull I had shot, for 
those that were not help- 
ing him began to circle 
about with their ears 
out to hear anything 

of their enemy, 

and with their 





A ball of sunbaked mud two and a half feet in diameter with which 
a group of young elephants played, rolling it half a mile or more 
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WHERE MR. AKELEY'S ADVENTURES OCCURRED 


British East Africa is a favorite field for big game hunters, and it was the district north of Nairobi 
that Mr. Akeley visited in search of specimens and data for the American Museum of Natural History 


trunks up feeling for my wind. They were 
moving in ever-increasing circles which threat- 
ened to envelope my ant-hill, and | beat a 
hasty retreat. Not long after, they evidently 
were convinced that the bull was dead and all 
together they moved away. | then went to 
the body. He was dead but as we approached 
there was a reflex action which twitched his 
trunk from time to time. This frightened the 
gun boys so that I went up and slapped the 
elephant’s eye, the customary test, and as there 
was no reaction the boys were convinced. 
When I looked the carcass over | was disap- 
pointed to find that only one of his tusks was 
big and well developed. The other was 
smaller, and out of shape from an injury; 


consequently | decided not to take him for’ 


the Museum group. He was, however, a good 
deal of a temptation, for he was one of the larg- 
est elephants I had ever seen, measuring eleven 
feet four inches to the top of bis shoulders, and 
the circumference of his front foot was sixty- 
seven and a half inches. To the best of my 
knowledge this is a record size by about four 
inches | did not even skin him but contented 
myself with taking his tusks, which | sold for 
nearly $500 without even going down. to 
Nairobi. 

The phenomenon of elephants helping each 





other when wounded is very extraordinary 
but it is not general by any means. Only a 
few days after shooting the big bull I had an 
instance of elephants abandoning one of their 
number that was wounded, and not very badly 
wounded either. ‘ 


CHARGED 


HAD gone into the forest again, and had 

come upon another bunch in very thick coun- 
try. I could only get little glimpses of a patch 
of hide or ivory once in awhile. After working 
along with them for a while in the hopes of 
getting into more open ground, | tried the ex- 
periment of beating on the tree trunks with 
sticks. This was new to them as it was to me. 
I felt sure it would make them run but I wasn’t 
sure whether they would go toward it or away 
from it. Happily they bolted from the forest 
into the high grass, grumbling all the while. 
I followed as closely as I dared until finally, in 
hopes of getting a view over the top of the high 
grass, | started toclimbatree. Just then they 
rushed back into the forest, fortunately to one 
side of me. | thought it was time to quit, so we 
started backtocamp. At that moment | heard 
another group of elephants. They were com- 
ing out of the forest into the grass. I climbed 
up an ant-hill where I could see them as they 







































passed over a ridge. There were eleven of 
them and not a specimen that | wanted among 
them. I stood watching to see what would 
happen next. . They were about three hundred 
yards away when they got my wind. Back 
they came, rumbling, trumpeting, and squeal- 
ing. | knew that I had trouble on my hands. 
The only thing for me to do was to stick, for 
if I got down in the tall grass I couldn’t see 
anything at all. They came up over a hill but 
they were not coming straight toward me and 
it looked as if they would pass me at forty or 
fifty yards; but unfortunately, the cow in 
front saw me standing in full view on my ant- 
hill pedestal. They turned straight at me. When 
the leading cow was as close as | wanted her to 
get—about twenty-five yards—I fired. She 
hesitated, but again surged on with the others. 
A second shot knocked her down. The rest 
surged past her, turned, smelled of her, and 
ran off into the forest. -After a few minutes 
she got upon her feet and rather groggily 
went off after them. 

Elephants have the reputation of having 
very bad eyesight. I personally am of the 
opinion that their sight is pretty good, but on 
this subject, as on most others about elephants, 
information is neither 
complete nor accurate. 
But my experience 
makes me think that 
they cansee pretty well. 
In this case the cowthat 
saw me was only about 
fifty yards away, but at 
another time on the 
Vasin Gishu plateau, an 
elephant herd charged 
me from 250 yards with 
thewind from them tome. The behavior of this 
particular herd gave me a clue to their reputa- 
tion forbadeyesight. The elephant is not afraid 
of any animal except man, and consequently 
he is not on the alert for moving objects as are 
animals that are hunted. Neither does he 
eat other animals, so he is not interested in 
their movements as a hunter. In fact, he 
isn’t normally particularly interested in moving 
objects at all. He pays no attention. When 
we first came up with this herd on the Vasin 
Gishu plateau, we could move around within 
fifty yards of them without attracting their at- 
tention. However, after they got our wind and 
recognized us as enemies, they were able to 
see us at a distance of 250 yards, and charge us. 
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But, however good the elephant’s sight, it is 
nothing in comparison with his smelling ability. 
An elephant’s trunk is probably the best smell- 
ing apparatus in the world, and he depends 
on his sense of smell more than on any other 
sense. When he is at all suspicious he moves 
his trunk around in every direction, so that the 
slightest taint in the air, from whichever way 
it comes, will reach him. I have often seen 
elephants, when disturbed, with their trunks 
high in air reaching all around for my wind. 
I likewise, on one occasion, had an intimate 
view of a very quiet smelling operation by 
which an old cow escaped me. | was on an 
elephant path one day on Mt. Kenia looking 
for an elephant I had heard, when my gun 
bearer gripped my shoulder and pointed into 
the forest. | looked and looked but could see 
nothing but the trees. Finally I noticed that 
one of the trees diminished in size toward the 
ground and | recognized an elephant’s trunk. 
My eyes followed it down. At the very tip it 
was curled back and this curled-back part, with 
the nostrils extended, was moving slowly 
from side to side quietly fishing for my wind. 
She evidently got it, too, for before | could get 
down thewind from hershe silently disappeared. 
Very often in the forest 
where there is very lit- 
tle air stirring it is hard 
totellthedirection of the 
wind. I used to light 
wax taper matches as 
tests, for the flame 
would show the direc- 
tion of the slightest 
breath of air and they 
could be struck with- 
out any noise. 

In many other ways besides its smelling 
ability, the elephant’s trunk is the most 
extraordinary part of this most extraordinary 
animal. A man’s arm has a more or less 
universal joint at the shoulder. The elephant’s 
trunk is absolutely flexible at every point. 
It can turn in any direction and in whatever 
position it is, and has tremendous strength. 
There is no bone in it, of course, but it is con- 
structed of interwoven muscle and sinew so 
tough that one can hardly cut it with a knife. 
An elephant can shoot a stream of water out 
of it that would put out a fire; lift a tree trunk 
weighing a ton and throw it easily; or it is 
delicate enough to pull 2 blade of grass with. 
He drinks with it, feeds himself with it, smells 
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with it, works with:it, and 
at times fights with it. In- 
cidentally .a mouse _that..°: 
endeavored to frighten an 
elephant’by the traditional 
nursery rhyme method of 
running up. his trunk 
would be blown into the 
next.county. There is 
nothing else like an ele- 
phant’s trunk on’earth: 

And for that ‘matter, 
there is nothing else like 
the elephant either. He 
has come down to us 
through the ages, surviv- 
ing the conditions which 
killed off his earlier con- 
temporaries, and he now 
adapts himself. perfectly 
to more different condi- 
tions than any other ani- 
mal in Africa. 2") < 

He can eat anything 
that is green or ever has * 
been green, just so long as 
there is enough of it. He 
can get his water from the 
aloe plants on the arid 
plains, or dig a well in the 
sand of a dry river bed 
with his trunk and fore 
feet, and drink there, or 
he is equally at home liv- 
ing half in the swamps of 
better watered regions. He 
is at home on the low, hot 
plains of the seacoast at 
the equator, or on the 
cool slopes of Kenia and 
Elgon. So far as | know, he suffers from no con- 
tagious diseases and has no enemies except man. 
There are elephants on Kenia that have never 
Jain down for a hundred years. Some of the 
plains elephants do rest lying down but no 
one ever saw a Kenia elephant lying down or 
any evidence that they do lie down to rest. 
The elephant is a good traveler. On good 
ground a good horse can outrun him, but on 
bad ground the horse would have no chance 
and there are few animals that can cover more 
ground in a day than an elephant. And in 
spite of his appearance, he can turn with sur- 
prising agility and move through the forest as 
quietly as a rabbit. 





ON THE TRAIL 


Carrying Mr. Akeley out of the forest after the elephant got him 


An elephant’s foot is almost as remark- 
able as his trunk. In the first place, his 


. foot is encased in a baglike skin with a heavy 


padded bottom, with some of the character- 
istics of an anti-skid tire. An elephant walks 


' on his toes. His toes form the front part of 


his foot and the bones of his foot run not only 
back but up. Underneath these bones at the 
back of his foot is a gelatine-like substance, 
which is a much more effective shock absorber 
than rubber heels or any other device. One 
of the curious things about this kind of a foot 
is that it swells out when the weight is on it 
and contracts when the weight is removed. 
As a consequence an elephant may sink four 
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MR. AKELEY AFTER BEING MAULED 


Duriae the three months’ recuperation after the battle with the elephant on Mt. Kenia 


feet into a swamp but, the minute he begins 
' to lift his legs, his feet will contract and come 
out of the hole they have made without suction. 
The elephant’s leg, being practically a perpen- 
dicular shaft, requires less muscular effort 
for him to stand than it does for ordinary 
animals. This is one of the reasons why he 
can go for acentury without lying down. 

‘A country that elephants have long inhabited 
takes on some of the particular interest of the 
animals themselves. I believe that before 
the white man came to East Africa, the ele- 
phant was nearly as much a plains animal as 
a forest animal, but he now tends to stay in 
the forests where the risk is not so great. On 
the plains there are no elephant paths now, 
if there ever were, for in open country ele- 
phants do not go in single file. But in the 
forests there are elephant paths everywhere. 
In fact, if it were not for the elephant paths, 
travel in the forest would be almost impossible 
and above the forests in the bamboo country 
this is equally true. One travels practically 
all the time on their trails and they go every- 
Where except in the tree ferns. Tree ferns 
patches are not very extensive, but I have never 





seén an elephant track or an elephant in them. 
The elephants. are constantly changing the 
paths for various reasons; among others, 
because the natives are in the habit of digging 
elephant pits in the trails. But there are some 
trails that have.evidently been used for cen- 
turies. One time we had followed a band of 
elephants on the Aberdare plateau and had 
deviled them until they began to travel away. 
We followed until the trail led through a pass 
in the mountains and we realized that they 
were going into a different region altogether. 
That trail in the pass was a little wider than 
an elephant’s foot and worn six inches deep 
in the solid rock. It must have taken the 
shuffling of elephants for hundreds of years 
to have worn that rock away. 

At another place on Kenia | found an ele- 
phant passage of a stream where the trail was 
twenty feet wide. Single paths came in from 
many directions on one side of the stream and 
joined in this great boulevard, which crossed 
the stream and broke up again on the other 
side into the single paths radiating out again in 
every direction. In many places where the 
topography of the ground is such that there is 
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only one place for a trail, there will be unmis- 
takable evidence that the trails have stayed 
in the same place many years—such as trees 
rubbed half in two by the constant passing 
of the animals or damp rocks polished by the 
caress of their trunks. And along all the trails, 
old and new, are elephant signs, footprints, 
dung, and gobs of chewed wood and bark from 
which they have extracted the juices before 
spitting them out. 

But finding the elephants is not so frequent 
or easy as the multiplicity of the signs would- 
indicate. One reason is that the signs of ele- 
phants—tracks, rubbed trees, and so forth— 
are more or less enduring, many of them being 
very plain in places where the elephants have 
not been for months or even years. If, however, 
you come on fresh elephant tracks, not more 
than a day old, you can usually catch up with 
the elephants for, as they feed along through 
the country, they do not go fast. Only if 
they are making a trek from one region to 
another, it might take much longer to catch 
them. 

Once up with an elephant, if you areshooting, 
you are pretty sure that, even if he is charging 
you, a bullet from an elephant gun, hitting him 
in the head, will stop him even if it does not 
hit him in a vital spot. Moreover, if you stop 
the leader of a bunch that is charging you, 
the bunch will stop. I never heard of a case 
in which the leader of an elephant charge was 
stopped and the others kept on, and | doubt 
if we ever will hear of such a thing, for if it 
does happen there won’t be any one to tell 


~ about it. It is even unusual for an elephant 


to keep on after being hit even if the hit does 
not knock him down.- The old cow that 


_her down. 


Ras | 
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MT. KENIA—THE SNOW- 
CAPPED PEAK ON THE 


charged me at the head EQUATOR 


of ten others was rather 

the exception to this 

rule, for after my first aus: stopped her she 
came on again until my second shot knocked 
But I had one experience that 
was entirely at variance with this rule. One 
old bull took thirteen shots from my rifle and 
about as many from Mrs. Akeley’s before he 
was content either to die or run away. 

In Uganda, after six months in the up- 
country after elephants, we decided to go 
down to the Vasin Gishu plateau for lion 
spearing, for the rainy season was beginning 
and the vegetation growing so thick that 
elephant hunting was getting very difficult. 
On the way down we came one morning upon 
the fresh trail of a herd of elephants. We 
followed for about two hours in a high bush 
country over which were scattered clumps of 
trees. Finally we came upon the elephants’ 
at the time of their mid-day siesta. The mid- 
dle of the day is the quietest time of the 
twenty-four hours with elephants. If they 
are in a herd, they will bunch together in the 
shade. They do not stand absolutely still, 
but mill about very slowly, changing positions 
in the bunch but not leaving. They are not 
either feeding or traveling but, as nearly 
as they ever do, resting. I even saw a young 
bull once rest his tusks in the crotch of a tree 
during this resting period. We got up to within 
twenty-five yards of them behind some bushes 
down the wind. We finally decided upon one 
of the bulls as the target. Mrs. Akeley studied 
carefully and shot. The bull went down, ap- 
parently dead. Ordinarily we should rush in 
for a finishing shot, but in this case the rest 
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of the herd did not make off promptly, so we 
stood still. When they did go off we started 
toward the apparently dead animal. As we 
did so, he got upon his feet and, in spite of a 
volley from us, kept on after the herd. We 
followed and after half an hour’s travel we 
caught sight of him again. We kept along 
behind him, looking for a place where we could 
swing out to one side and get abreast to get a 
finishing shot at him. He was moving slowly 
and groggily. It was hard to move anywhere 
except in his trail without making a noise and 
| suddenly discovered that the trail was turning 
so that the wind was from us to him. 
Immediately we swung off to one side but 
it was too late. I didn’t see him when he got 
our wind but I knew perfectly he had ‘t for 
there was the sudden crash of his wheel in the 
bushes and a scream. An elephant’s scream 
is loud and shrill and piercing. And it is 
terrifying, too—at least to any one who knows 
elephants—for it means an angry animal and 
usually a charge. Then came a series of grunts 
and rumblings. A second or two later he came 
in sight, his ears spread out twelve feet from 
tip to tip, his trunk up and jerking fiercely 
from side to side. There is no way of describ- 
ing how big an elephant looks under these 
conditions, or the speed at which he comes. 
At about thirty yards I shot, but he took it. 
He stopped, seemingly puzzled but unhurt. | 
shot the second barrel and looked for my other 
gun which was thirty feet behind me. The 
boy ran up with it and | emptied both barrels 
into the elephant’ head, and, still he took it like 
asandhill. Inthemean- 
while Mrs. Akeley had 
been firing, too. And 


A TYPICAL ANT-HILL IN 
THE ELEPHANT COUN- 
TRY 


then he turned and went on off again. | went 
back to Mrs. Akeley. Everything that I knew 
about elephant shooting had failed to apply in 
thiscase. |[hadstoppedhimwithoneshot. That 
was normal enough. But then | had put three 
carefully aimed shots into his head at short 
range, any one of which should have killed him. 
And he had taken them with only a slight 
flinch and then had gone off. I felt completely 
helpless. Turning to Mrs. Akeley, | said: 

“This elephant is pretty well shot up, and 
perhaps we had better wait for developments.” 

She said: “No, we started it; so let’s finish 
a 

I] agreed as we reloaded, and we were about 
to start following when his screaming, grunting, 
roaring attack began again. Exactly the same 
thing happened as the first time except that 
this time Mrs. Akeley, the- boy, and I were all 
together. We fired as we had before. He 
stopped with the first shot and took all the 
others standing, finally turning and retreating 
again. Apparently our shots had no effect ex- 
cept to make him stop and think. I was sick 
of it, for maybe next time he wouldn’t stop 
and evidently we couldn’t knock him down. 
We had about finished reloading when we heard 
him once more. There was nothing to do 
but stand the charge, for to run was fatal. 
So we waited. There was an appreciable time 
when | could hear his onrush but couldn’t 
see him. Then | caught sight of him. He 
wasn’t coming straight for us, but was charging 
at a point thirty yards to one side of us and 
thrashing back and forth.a great branch of tree 
in his trunk. Why his charge was so mis- 
directed | didn’t know, but | was profoundly 
grateful. As he ran | had a good brain shot 
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from the side. 1 fired-and_he fell stone dead. 
With the greatest sense of relief.in.the world | 
went over to him. As | stood:by the carcass 
1 felt very small indeed. Mrs. Akeley sat 
down and drew a long breath before she spoke. 

“] want to go home,” she said at last, “and 
keep house for the rest of my life.” 

Then | heard a commotion in the bush in 
front of the dead elephant and.as | looked up 
a black boy’ carrying a cringing monkey ap- 
peared. Only the boy wasn’t black. He was 
scared to an ashen color and he was still 11rem- 
bling, and the monkey was as frightened as 
the boy. It was J. T. Jr., Mrs. Akeley’s pet 
monkey, and Alli, the monkey’s nurse. They 
had followed to see the sport without our 
knowledge, and they had drawn 
the elephant’s last charge. 

This experience 
with an animal 
that continued 
to make 
charge after 
charge was 
new to me. 

It hasnever 
happened 
again and | 
hope never 
will, but it 
shows that 
with ele- 
phants it 
isn’t safe to 
depend on any fixed rule, for elephants vary 
as much as people do. This one was the 
heaviest-skulled elephant | ever saw, and the 
shots that | had fired would have killed any 
ordinary animal. But in his case all but the 
last shot had been stopped by bone. 

I couldn’t measure his height, but | measured 
his ear as one indication of his size. It was the 
biggest | ever heard of. And his tusks were 
good sized—8o pounds. He was a very big 
animal, but his foot measurement was not so 
large as the big bull of the Budongo Forest. 
Later | made a dining table of his ear, support- 
ing it on three tusks for legs. With the 
wooden border it was eight feet long and seated 
eight people very comfortably. | 

Most wild animals, if they smell man and 
have an opportunity to get away, make 
the most of it. Even a mother with young 
will usually try to escape trouble rather than 


“bring it on, although, of course, they are quick- 


est to fight. But elephants are not always in 
this category. In the open it has been my 
experience that they would rather leave than 
provoke a fight; if you hunt elephants in the 
forest, you are quite likely to find that two 
can play the hunting game, and find yourself 
pretty actively hunted by the elephants. If 
the elephants after you are making a noise, it 
gives you a good chance. When they silently 
wait for vou, the game is much more dangerous. 
The old bull who is in the centre of the 
elephant group in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. now, 
tried to get 
me by this 
silent meth- 
od. | was 
out ona 
trail and | 
saw that a 
big bunch 
of animals were 
near. | wasn’t 
following any partic- 
ular trail for they had 
moved about so that signs were 
everywhere and much confused. 
Finally | came to a gulley. It 
wasn’t very broad or very deep, but the 
trail | was on turned up it to where a cross- 

ing could be made on the level. The forest here 
was high and very thick, and consequently it was 
quite dark. As | looked up the trail | saw a 
group of big shapes through the branches. | 
thought they were elephants and peered care- 
fully at them, but they turned out to be boul- 
ders. A minute later | saw across the gulley 
another similar group of boulders but as | 
peered at them | saw through a little opening 
in the leaves, plain and unmistakable, an ele- 
phant’s tusk. I watched it carefully. It 
moved a little and behind it | caught a glimpse 
of the other tusk. They were big and I| decided 
that he would do for my group. I! couldn't 
get a glimpse of his eve or anything to sight by, 
so | carefully calculated where his brain ought 
to be from the place where his tusk entered his 
head, and fired. Then there was the riot of an 
elephant herd suddenly starting. A few sec- 
















‘onds later there was a crash. “He’s down,” 


1 thought, and Bill, the gun boy, and | ran 
over to the place where the animals had been. 
We followed their tracks a little way and 
found where one of the elephants had been 
down, but he had recovered and gone on. 
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However, he had evidently gone off by himself 
when he got up, for, while the others had gone 
down an old trail, he had gone straight through 
the jungle, breaking a new way as he went. 
With Bill in the lead, we pushed along behind 
him. It was a curious trail, for it went straight 
ahead without deviation as if it had been laid 
-by compass. One hour went by and then an- 
other. We had settled down for a long tramp. 
The going wasn’t very good and the forest 
was so thick that we could not see in any 
direction. We were pushing along in this 
fashion when, with a crash and a squeal, an 
elephant burst across our path within fifteen 
feet of us. It was absolutely without warning 
and had the charge been straight on us we 
could hardly have escaped. As it was, | 
fired two hurried shots as he disappeared in the 
growth on the opposite side of the trail. The 
old devil had gotten tired of being hunted 
and had doubled back on his own trail to wait 
for us. He had been absolutely silent. We 
hadn’t heard a thing, and his plan failed, | 
think, only because the growth was so thick 
that he charged us on scent or sound without 
being able to see us. I heard him go through 
the forest a ways and then stop. I followed 
until | found a place a little more open than 
the rest, and with this between me and the 
trees he was in, I waited. I could hear him 
grumbling in there from time to time. | 
didn’t expect him to last much longer so | 
got my lunch and ate it while | listened and 
watched. I had just finished and had a puff 
or two on my pipe when he let out another 
squeal and charged. He evidently had moved 
around until he had gotten wind of me. | 
didn’t see him but | heard him, and grabbing 
the gun I stood ready. But he didn’t come. 
Instead | heard the breaking of the bushes 
as he collapsed. . His last effort had been too 
much for him. 

The efforts of the next elephant who tried 
the quiet waiting game on me were almost too 
much for me. 


ELEPHANTS ON MT. KENIA 


E HAD just come down from the ice 

fields seventeen thousand feet up on 
the summit of Mt. Kenia, overlord of the game 
regions of British East Africa, and had come 
out of the forest directly south of the pinnacle 
and within two or three miles of an old camp- 
ing ground in the temperate climate five or six 
thousand feet above sea level where we had 
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camped five years before and again one year 
before. Instead of going on around toward 
the west to the base camp we decided to stop 
here and have the base camp brought up to 
us. Mrs. Akeley was tired, so she said she 
would stay at the camp and rest up; and I 
decided to take advantage of the time it would 
take to bring up the base camp to go back 
up into the bamboo and get some forest 
photographs. . 

The place where our camp was was perfectly 
good elephant country but | wanted to go back 
up where the forests stop and the bamboo 
flourishes because it was a bamboo setting 
that I had selected for the group of elephants 
I was then working on for the African Hall 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 
I started out with four days’ rations, gun boys, 
porters, camera men, and so forth—fifteen men 
in all. The second day out brought me to 
about nine thousand feet above sea level where 
the bamboo began. Following a well worn 
elephant trail in search of this photographic 
material, | ran on to a trail of three old bulls. 
The tracks were old—probably as much as 
four days—but the size was so unusual that | 
decided to postpone the photography and 
follow them. I did not expect to have to catch 
up their four days’ travel, for | hoped that they 
would be feeding in the neighborhood and that 
the trail | was on would cross a fresher trail 
made in their wanderings around for food. 
| had run upon their tracks first about noon. 
| followed until dark without finding any 
fresher signs. The next morning we started 
out at daybreak and finally entered- an open- 
ing such as elephants use as a feeding ground. 
It is their custom to mill around in these open- 
ings, eating the vegetation and trampling it 
down until it offers little more, and then move 
on. In six months or so it will be grown up 
again eight or ten feet high and they are very 
apt to revisit it and go through the same pro- 
cess again. Soon after we entered this opening 
I came suddenly upon fresh tracks of the ele- 
phants I had been following. Not only were 
the tracks fresh but the droppings were still 
steaming and I| knew that the animals were not 
far away, certainly they had been there not 
more than an hour before. I followed the 
trail amongst the low. bush in the opening 
but it merely wandered about repeatedly 
bringing me back to the place where | had first 
seen the fresh tracks, and I realized that | 
might do this indefinitely without getting 
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closer to the elephants, so | decided to go out- 
side the opening and circle around it to see if 
I could find the trail of my bulls as they entered 
the forest. This opening was at the point on 


‘the mountain where the forest proper and the 


bamboos merged. I followed an elephant 
path out of the opening on the bamboo side 
and had gone but a little way when | dis- 
covered fresh signs of my three bulls, who had 
evidently left the opening by the same path 
that I was following, and at about the same 
time I heard the crackling of bamboo ahead, 
probably about two hundred yards away. 
This was the signal for preparation for the 
final stalk. 


MAULED BY A BULL 


STOOD for a moment watching one of 

the trackers going up the trail to a point 
where it turned at right angles in thedirection of 
the sounds | had heard. There he stopped at 
rest, having indicated to me by signs that they 
had gone:in that direction. | turned my back 
to the trail, watching the porters select a place 
to lay down their loads amidst a clump of 
large trees that would afford some protection 
in case of a stampede in their direction. The 
gun boys came forward presenting the guns for 
inspection. I took the gun from the second 
boy, sending him back with the porters. After 
examining this gun | gave it to the first boy 
and took his. When | had examined this 
I leaned it against my body while | chafed 
my hands which were numb from the cold 
mists of the morning, knowing that | might 
soon need a supple trigger finger. During 
this time the first gun boy was taking the 
cartridges, one by one from his bandoleer and 
holding them up for my inspection—the ordin- 
ary precaution to insure that all the ammuni- 
tion was the right kind, and an important in- 
surance, because only a full steel-jacketed 
bullet will penetrate an elephant’s head. 
While still warming my hands, inspecting the 
cartridges and standing with the gun leaning 
against my stomach | was suddenly conscious 
that an elephant was almost on top of me. | 
have no knowledge of how the warning came. 
I have no mental record of hearing him, seeing 
him, or of any warning from the gun boy who 
faced me and who must have seen the elephant 
as he came down on me from behind. There 
must have been some definite signal, but it 
was not recorded in my mind. I only know 
that as I picked up my gun and wheeled about 


I tried to shove the safety catch forward. It 
refused to budge and | remember the thought 
that perhaps I had left the catch forward when 
I inspected the gun and that if not I must pull 
the triggers hard enough to fire the gun anyway. 
This is an impossibility but | remember dis- 
tinctly the determination to do it, for the all- 
powerful impulse in my mind was that | must 
shoot instantly. Then something happened 
that dazed me. I don’t know whether | 
shot or not. My next mental record is of a 
tusk right at my chest. I grabbed it with 
my left hand, the other one with my right hand 
and swinging in between them went to the 
ground on my back. This swinging in between 
the tusks was purely automatic. It was the 
result of many a time on the trails imagining 
myself caught by an elephant’s rush and plan- 
ning what I would do, and a very profitable 
planning too, for | am convinced that if a man 
imagines such a crisis and plans what he would 
do, he will, when the occasion occurs, automa- 
tically do what he planned. Anyway, | firmly 
believe that my imaginings along the trail saved 
my life. 

He drove his tusks into the ground on either 
side of me, his curled-up trunk against my chest. 
I had a realization that I was being crushed 
and as'I looked into one wicked little eye above 
me | knew | could expect no mercy from it. 
This thought was perfectly clear and definite 
in my mind. I heard a wheezy grunt as he 
plunged down and then—oblivion. 

The thing that dazed me was a blow from the 
elephant’s trunk as he swung it down to curl 
it back out of harm’s way. It broke my nose 
and tore my cheek open to the teeth. Had it 
been an intentional blow it would have killed 
me instantly. The part of the trunk that 
scraped off most of my face was the heavy 
bristles on the knuckle-like corrugations of the 
skin of the under side. 


THE BULL TURNS ON THE BOYS 


HEN he surged down on me, his big 

tusks evidently struck something in 
the ground that stopped them. Of course my 
body offered practically no resistance to his 
weight, and | should have been crushed as 
thin as a wafer if his tusks hadn’t met that 
resistance—stone, root, or something—under- 
ground. He seems to have thought me dead 
for he left me—by some good fortune not step- 
ping on me—and charged off after the boys. 
I never got much information out of the boys 
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of what did happen, for they were not proud 
of their part in the adventure. However, 
there were plenty of signs that the elephant had 
run out into the open space again and charged 
all over it, so it is reasonable to assume that 
they had scattered through it like a covey of 
quail and that he had trampled it down trying 
to find the men whose tracks and wind filled 
the neighborhood. 

Usually, when an elephant kills a man, it 
will return to its victim and gore him again, 
or trample him, or pull his legs or arms off 
with its trunk. I knew of one case where a 
man’s porters brought in his arm which the ele- 
phant that had killed him had pulled off his 
body and left lying on the ground. In my 
case, happily, the elephant, for some reason, 
did not come back. I lay unconscious for four 
or five hours. In the meanwhile, when they 
found the coast was clear, the porters and gun 
boys returned and made camp, intending, no 
doubt, to keep guard over my body until Mrs. 
Akeley, to whom they had sent word, could 
reach me. They did not, however, touch me, 
for they believed that | was dead, and neither 
the Swahili Mohammedans nor the Kikuyus 
will touch a dead man. So they built a fire 
and huddled around it and | lay unconscious 
in the cold mountain rain a little way away, 
with my body crushed and my face torn open. 
About five o’clock I came to in a dazed away 
and was vaguely conscious of seeing a fire. 
I shouted, and a little later | felt myself being 
carried by the shoulders and legs. Later again 
I had a lucid spell and realized that I was lying 
in one of the porters’ tents, and | got clarity 
of mind enough to ask where my wife was. 
The boys answered that she was back in camp. 
That brought the events back to me, how | 
had left her at camp, found the trail of the 
three old bulls, followed them and, finally, how 
I was knocked out. I was entirely helpless. | 
could move neither my arms nor legs and | 
reached the conclusion that my back was broken. 
I could not move, but [ felt no pain whatever. 
However, my coldness and numbness brought to 
my mind a bottle of cocktails, and I ordered one 
of the boys to bring it to me. My powers of 
resistance must have been very low, for he 
poured all there was in the bottle down my 
throat. In the intervals of consciousness, also, 
I got them to give me hot bovril—a British 
beef tea—and quinine. The result of all 
this was that the cold and numbness left me. 
I moved my arms. The movement brought 


pain, but I evidently wasn’t entirely paralyzed. 
I moved my toes, then my feet, then my legs. 
“Why,” I thought in some surprise, “my back 
isn’t broken at all!” So before I dropped off 
again for the night I knew that I had some 
chance of recovery. The first time | regained 
consciousness in the morning, | felt that Mrs. 
Akeley was around. | asked the boys if she 
had come. They said no, and | told them to 
fire my gun every fifteen minutes. . Then | 
dropped off into unconsciousness again and 
awoke to see her sitting by me on the ground. 


MRS. AKELEY’S ARRIVAL 


HEN the elephant got me, the boys 

had sent two runners to tell Mrs. Akeley. 
They arrived about six in the evening. It was 
our custom when separated to send notes to 
each other, or at least messages. When these 
boys came on to say that an elephant had got 
me, and when she found that there was no 
word from me, it looked bad. Mrs. Akeley 
sent word to the nearest government post for a 
doctor and started her preparations to come to 
me that night. She had to go after her guides, 
even into the huts of a native village, for they 
did not want to start at night. Finally, about 
midnight, she got under way. She pushed 
along with all speed until about daybreak when 
the guides confessed that they were lost. At 
this juncture she was sitting on a log, trying 
to think what to do next. And then she heard 
my gun. She answered, but it was more than 
an hour before the sounds of her smaller rifle 
reached our camp. And about an hour after 
the boys heard her gun she arrived. 

She asked me how I was, and | said that | 
was all right. I noticed a peculiar expression 
on her face. If I had had a looking glass, | 
should probably have understood it better. 
One eye was closed and the forehead over it 
skinned. My nose was broken and my cheek cut 
so that it hung down, exposing my teeth. I was 
dirty all over, and from time to time spit blood 
from the hemorrhages inside. Altogether | was 
an unlovely subject and looked hardly worth 
saving. But I did get entirely over it all, 
although it took me three months in bed. 
The thing that was serious was that the 
elephant had crushed several of my ribs 
into my lungs, and these internal injuries 
took a long time to heal. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t suppose I would have pulled through 
even with Mrs. Akeley’s care, if it hadn’t been 
for a Scotch medical missionary who nearly 
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ran himself to death coming to my rescue. 
He had been in the country only a little while 
and perhaps this explains his coming so fast 
when news reached him of a man who had been 
mauled by an elephant. The chief medical 
officer at Fall Hall, knowing better what 
elephant mauling usually meant, came, but 
he didn’t hurry. I saw him later and he 
apologized, but I felt no grievance. I under- 
stood the situation. Usually when an elephant 
gets a man a doctor can’t do anything for him. 


FOUR MEN AND FOUR ELEPHANTS 


UT this isn’t always so. Some months 

later | sat down in the hotel at Nairobi 
with three other men, who like myself, had 
been caught by elephants and had lived to tell 
the tale. An elephant caught Black in his 
trunk, and threw him into a bush that broke 
his fall. The elephant followed him and stepped 
on him, the bush this time forming a cushion 
that saved him, and although the elephant 
returned two or three times to give him a final 
punch, he was not killed, although he was 
badly broken up. 

Outram and a companion approached an 
elephant that was shot and down, when the 
animal suddenly rose, grabbed Outram in his 
trunk and threw him. The elephant followed 
him, but Outram scrambled into the grass 
while the elephant trampled his pith helmet 
into the ground, whereupon Outram got right 
under the elephant’s tail and stuck to this 
position while the elephant turned circles trying 
to find him, until, becoming faint from his 
injuries, Outram dived into the grass at one 
side. Outram’s companion by this time got 
back into the game and killed the elephant. 

Hutchinson’s story I have forgotten a little 
now, but | remember that he said the elephant 
caught him, brushed the ground with him, 
and then threw him. The elephant followed 
him and Hutchinson put off fate a few seconds 
by somehow getting amongst theelephant’s legs. 
The respite was enough, for the gun boy, by this 
time, began firing and drove the elephant off. 

In all of these cases, unlike mine, the ele- 
phants had used their trunks to pick up their 
victims and to throw them, and they had in- 
tended finishing them by trampling on them. 
This use of the trunk seems more common 
than the charge with the tusks that had so 
nearly finished me. Up in Somaliland Dudo 
Muhammud, my gun boy, showed me the spot 
where he had seen an elephant kill an Italian 


prince. The elephant picked the prince up 
in his trunk and beat him against his tusks, 
the prince, meanwhile, futilely beating the 
elephant’s head with his fists. Then the 
elephant threw him upon the ground, walked 
on him, and then squatted on him, rubbing 
back and forth until. he had rubbed his body 
into the ground. 

But elephants do use their tusks and use 
them terribly effectively. About the time 
we were in the Budongo Forest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Longdon were across Lake Victoria Nyanza in 
the Belgian Congo. One day Longdon shot a 
bull elephant and stood watching the herd 
disappear, when a cow came down from behind 
unheard and unseen, ran her tusk clean through 
him and, with a toss of her head, threw him into 
the bush andwent on. Longdon lived fourdays. 

But although the elephant is a terrible 
fighter in his own defence when attacked by 
man, that is not his chief characteristic. The 
things that stick in my mind are his sagacity, 
his versatility, and a certain comradeship 
which I have never noticed to the same degree 
in other animals. | like to think of the picture 
of the two old bulls helping along their comrade 
wounded by Major Harrison’s gun, to think 
of several instances I have seen of a phenome- 
non which | am sure is not accidental when the 
young and husky elephants formed the outer 
ring of a group protecting the older ones from 
the scented danger. | like to think back to 
the day I saw the group of baby elephants 
playing with a great ball of baked dirt two 
and a half feet in diameter which, in their play- 
ing, they rolled for more than half a mile, and 
the playfulness with which this same group 
teased the babies of a herd of buffalo until the 
cow buffaloes chased them off. I think, too, of 
the extraordinary fact that I have never heard 
or seen African elephants fighting each other. 
They have no enemy but man and are at peace 
amongst themselves. 

It is my friend the elephant that I hope to 
perpetuate in the central group in African Hall 
as it is now planned for the American Museum 
of Natural History—a hall with groups of 
African animal skins mounted on sculptured 
bodies, with backgrounds painted from the 
country itself. In this, which we hope will 
be an everlasting monument to the Africa 
that was, the Africa that is now fast disappear- 
ing, I hope to place the elephant group 
on a pedestal in the centre of the hall—the 
rightful place for the first animal of them all. 














COX 


Events in the Career of the Ohio Governor, from Rural School Teacher to Presiden- 
tial Nominee, Showing His Characteristic Resourcefulness and His Great Energy 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


CAN not recall the time when | did not — 


have a little money ahead,” James M. 

Cox once said, speaking of his boyhood— 

a boyhood on a farm where even the 

pennies were harvested only by hard 
work. The youngster had no showy talents, 
nothing to make him stand out from among the 
other boys of the neighborhood, just the drab 
virtues of industry and a desire to better his 
condition. 

“The human element that gets a man farther 
than anything else is sustained endeavor. The 
fellow who keeps the water going over the 
wheel all the time will make headway. 1 owe 
whatever success I have met more to industry 
than to brains.” 

Just a glance at the way “ Jimmy” Cox kept 
“the water going over the wheel” at a time 
when the grist he ground was very small: 

His father was a farmer, comfortably fixed as 
farmers went in those days—a good home, l- 
ways plenty to eat, always more work than 
could be done, always.a scarcity of cash. The 
farm was near Jacksonburg, a small village 
in Butler County, Ohio. The date of “Jim- 
my’s” birth, March 31, 1870. True to the 
stereotyped history of all farm-grown boys, as 
soon as he got knee-high to usefulness he 
helped with the chores and attended the in- 
evitable “little red school house.”’. But these 
early years had lengthened very little before 
young Cox broke the stereotype to this extent: 
he got the job of janitor to the school (pay, 35 
cents per week), he got the job of janitor for 
the church (pay, $1 per month), he got a little 
savings bank and used it. 

A sister lived at Middletown, a larger com- 
munity a few miles away, that boasted a better 
school. Her husband ran the local newspaper, 
a weekly. When “Jimmy” was fifteen, he 
went to live with this sister, so that he could 
attend the Middletown school. In the after- 
noons and on Saturdays, he worked as “ print- 
er’s devil” in his brother-in-law’s shop. It 
was also a part of his job to run around town 
distributing the newspaper on the day of issue. 





In less than two years he had “ qualified” for 
a teacher’s certificate. He taught a day 
school that was close to a two-mile walk from 
Middletown; he taught a night school in 
Middletown: and on Saturdays he worked in 
his brother-in-law’s printing shop. 

There now cropped up the first instance of 
that “Cox luck” which, throughout his career, 
has been the coefficient with industry, clever- 
ness, and shrewdness, in producing Cox’s suc- 
cess. It so chanced that at this time Paul J. 
Sorg, the plug tobacco king, was President of 
the Board of Education. The industry of the 
youthful school teacher attracted his attention. 
How this profited Cox will appear when a few 
paragraphs have carried the story some years 
farther on. 

Three years of this combined work. Then 
Cox gave up teaching and devoted all his time 
to his brother’s newspaper. It was a small 
publication and Cox formed a large part of 
the staff—reporter, city editor, proofreader, 
makeup man, circulation manager, and book- 
keeper. He also acted.as local correspondent 
for the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Before many months, “Cox luck’ again 
made its appearance, and as usual was aided 
and abetted by Cox energy and shrewdness. 
One night there was a big railroad wreck at 
Hene, near Middletown. Cox ran all the way 
to Hene, “covered” the story, rushed to the 
telegraph office, and, handing the operator a 
page torn from an old newspaper said, “ Keep 
sending this until I give you the wreck stuff.” _ 

When the other reporters arrived, they found 
the operator chartered for the night by Cox. 
They could not get their stories on the wire. 
The next morning, the Enquirer appeared 
with a detailed account of the wreck all over 
its front page. It had scored a “clean beat”’. 
Needless to say, the man who “landed the 
beat” had raised himself out of the obscurity 
that shrouds the multitude of small-town local 
correspondents. 

And so it happened, a few months later, that, 
a man being needed to fill a vacancy on the 
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staff of the Enquirer, the managing editor sent 
for the young fellow at Middletown who had 
demonstrated his ability as a hustler. A day 
or two later, Jim Cox, “a tanned, gawky 
country boy,” was introduced to the staff. 
“He ran the gamut of all cubs,” says one of the 
old editors, “but he soon commanded our re- 
spect, not from anything brilliant from a 
brainy standpoint, but because of his unlimited 
energy, wonderful capacity for work and un- 
tiring zeal.” 

Cox was assigned to cover railroad news in 
the afternoon, and to assist the telegraph 
editor at night. A reporter who was con- 
temporaneously gathering the same class of 
news for a rival newspaper, contributes this 
reminiscence: “When Cox was running down 
a story, he would keep his mind concentrated 
on it until he landed it, wrote it, turned it in. 
He’s the kind of man who drives hard and direct 
to his goal, whatever that goal may be. | 
should say that that is his dominant charac- 
teristic.” 

During thé three years that Cox covered the 
railroad route on the Enquirer, he established a 
record for big “beats” that is said to stand un- 
rivalled to this day. He made some strong 
friends among railroad officials, also some 
strong enemies. 

The story has been told that one of the 
latter, a man whose enmity had been aroused 
by Cox having used as the basis for a “beat” 
the chance overhearing of a whispered conver- 
sation in an office-building elevator—that this 
railroad official induced the proprietor of the 
Enquirer to discharge Cox. This story is 
myth. Cox resigned from the Enquirer to go 
to Washington whither opportunity beckoned. 

Sorg, the plug tobacco king, had been elected 
to Congress by the Democrats of the Third 
Ohio District. He wanted a private secretary, 
and he thought of the energetic young school 
teacher who had since made good as a news- 
paperman ina big city. As compensation, Cox 
was given Sorg’s entire Congressional salary. 
This was his first taste of political life. 


NEWSPAPER BUILDER 


EANWHILE, the Dayton News, the 

Democratic organ in the biggest com- 
munity in the Third Ohio District, was rapidly 
falling into a state of inanition and decay. In 
1898, the work in Washington at an end Cox 
secured a loan from Sorg, the Democratic 
ex-Congressman of the district, for the pur- 


chase of the dying party organ. A number 
of Democratic politicians took stock, chief 
among them being “Ed” Hanley, then the 
local “Boss” and representative of the Brice- 
Thomas gas and oil interests. 

Now came some strenuous years. The News 
needed circulation, it needed advertising; and 
the young publisher started out to get what 
was needed. A man who has known Cox ever 
since the latter arrived in Dayton, says: 
“Every day that turns over, Jim Cox does two 
days’ work. He’s the hardest worker and the 
fastest thinker you ever saw—the kind of 
fellow who gives you a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer 
right off the bat. And along with that, he’s 
just about as quick with his temper, and as 
autocratic as they make ’em.” 

There was often an inconvenient hiatus in 
the cash-drawer. It is said that not in- 
frequently Cox had to visit a dozen friends 
Saturday morning to get a small loan from each 
to meet the pay-roll that evening. 

Libel suits began to pile up. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post gives 
the following version of these suits: 

“That was in the days when a newspaper was 
supposed to be subservient to the vested inter- 
ests and the public utilities of the town, and 
when the Daily News, under Cox’s manage- 
ment, began to criticise anything in the city 
worth more than a dollar, it brought down upon 
his head an immense amount of wrath. An 
effort was made to drive the young fellow out of 
the city by filing lawsuits against his paper. 

“At one time the total of these suits against 
Daily News was $500,000, whereas its total 
assets were about $5,000. A judgment 
was never rendered in a court in Dayton against 
the Daily News, and the suits were almost in- 
variably withdrawn after the complainant had 
found that he could not bluff ‘Jimmy’ Cox. 

“On one occasion Dayton was visited by a 
little group of Eastern men who proposed to 
consolidate two banks, acquire a street railway 
or two, and do other tricks in high financing. 
Cox investigated and came to the conclusion 
that it was a conspiracy to make a getaway 
with money for the promoters. The Daily 
News told the story. The financiers were 
furious. They had been libelled, they said, 
and humiliated and their credit injured. They 
brought suit at once for $100,000, and attached 
the office of the Daily News. The sheriff closed 
the front door. While the sheriff was at the 
front door, the force, locked in the office, was 
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getting out the paper. Cox in the meantime 
was scouring the town to raise a bond of 
$100,000. 

“The rival newspaper came out about 4 
o'clock with a sensational story about how the 
Daily News -had been suppressed. It was 
followed five minutes later by the regular 
edition of the News, which came out as soon 
as the bond was filled and the sheriff unlocked 
the door.” 

This rival newspaper was the Dayton Jour- 
nal, a prosperous Republican organ owned by 
Myron T. Herrick. The Dayton Journal 
published a number of stories concerning 
transactions that raised the question of Cox’s 
fitness for a position of public trust. These 
stories were based on matters that had tran- 
spired in court proceedings, or on documents. 
They were published when Cox was a candi- 
date to succeed himself as governor and was 
defeated. As they refer to transactions at this 
period of his life, | shall refer to them here, 
giving in detail only one of several: 

In July, 1901, Mary Dowling brought suit 
against James M. Cox, the Dayton News and 
the Central Union Telephone Company. She 
alleged that on July 3, 1899, James M. Cox 
and Joseph H. Dowling, a local politician, 
“desiring to relieve the financial situation 
which at that time confronted the defendant, 
the News Publishing Company,” purchased 
50 shares of the stock of the Dayton News, 25 
of the shares being issued to Cox, the other 
25 to Cox as “trustee.” She further alleged: 
“That some time subsequent to the issue of 
the said stock certificates aforesaid, said 50 
shares of stock were delivered to defendant, 
the Central Union Telephone Company, to be 
held by it to ensure the performance of some 
agreement or understanding entered into 
between the defendants, James M. Cox and the 
News Publishing Company and the Central 
Union Telephone Company, the contents of 
which said agreement plaintiff is unable to say 
as the same was entered into without the 
knowledge or consent of said Joseph H. Dowl- 
ing or plaintiff.” 

In his answer to the above petition, Cox, 
under oath, denied that Dowling’s stock was 
delivered to the Central Union Telephone 
Company, but alleged: “One W. A. Jackson 
holds the same as security for the payment of 
Promissory note of Joseph H. Dowling for the 
sum of $2,500, which note was given by him 
to the said Jackson to evidence a loan of that 


amount, being the money with which the stock 
was purchased. of this defendant by said 
Joseph H. Dowling as stated in the petition. 
Such note is unpaid and outstanding. The 
said Jackson holds the same with the consent of 
Joseph H. Dowling given during the time he 
was the owner of the stock.” 

W. A. Jackson at this time was the president 
of the Central Union Telephone Company. 

“What the people of Dayton would like to 
know,” asked the Journal, “is what was the 
‘agreement and understanding’ between James 
M. Cox, the News and the Central Union 
Telephone Company?” It asked if the trans- 
action had anything to do with the following 
sequence of facts: (1) that the Central Union 
Telephone Company had a monopoly in Day- 
ton, (2) that the Home Telephone Company 
was making efforts to secure a franchise; (3) 
that the latter’s petition for a franchise was 
attacked in the editorial columns of the News, 
(4) that the City Council refused to grant the 
petition. The Home Telephone Company 
carried its petition to the Probate Court. The 
News continued its attack, asserting: “The 
Court has no right whatsoever to arbitrarily 
arrogate powers that are actually municipal.” 
The Court granted the petition. 

In 1905, Cox bought the Press-Republic of 
Springfield, a thriving city about twenty miles 
east of Dayton. He changed the newspaper’s 
name, its politics from Republican to Demo- 
cratic, the time of issue from morning to night. 
It was an audacious step, typical of the man. 
It proved a success. Both of Cox’s news- 
papers were live, aggressive, full of “pep.” 
He secured one of the best editorial writers in 
Ohio. He himself had a keen business sense, 
an excellent faculty for organization, an un- 
usual driving power. His newspapers de- 
veloped into strong, paying properties. 

As the election of 1908 approached, it was 
reported that Cox was going to take the 
Democratic nomination for Congress. It was 
the Third Ohio District, the same district ‘that 
had elected Sorg, sometimes going Republican, 
sometimes Democratic. “Cox luck” now 
bobbed up again. The Republican candidate 
took part in a “joy ride” that was brought 
into the lime-light by terminating in an acci- 
dent. There was a scandal; the Republicans 
forced their candidate off the ticket; a rump 
convention; and a split party. Cox took the 
Democratic nomination. Election day brought 
this result: Republican, 12,593; Democratic 
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32,524; Independent, 19,306; Socialist, 2,943; 
Progressive, 267. Cox was elected by a plural- 
ity of 13,218. 


A FRIEND OF VETERANS 


HE outstanding feature of Cox’s Con- 

gressional career was his insistent interest 
in the veterans of the Civil and Spanish- 
American wars. With characteristic energy 
he set to work to have more and better rations 
supplied to the inmates of the national mili- 
tary homes. It was a worthy cause. An 
army officer whose duty it was to inspect these 
homes, had reported that the old soldiers had 
not enough to eat. “Cox talked about it to 
everyone,” recalls a fellow member. “He 
urged it in a speech in Congress. He buzzed 
around; moved heaven and earth—and finally 
got an increase in the appropriation.” Cox 
was also an aggressive advocate of a more 
liberal pension policy, and made a record for 
himself in introducing private pension bills. 
There is a large national military home in 
the Third Ohio Congressional District. When 
Cox again ran for Congress he got an over- 
whelming vote from the veterans. His plu- 
rality in this 1910 election was 12,809. 

During his two terms in Congress Cox 
introduced 829 bills: 502 were to increase 
individual pensions, 256 to pension private in- 
dividuals, 21 to remove charges of desertion 
against the applicant in order to render him 
eligible for the pension rolls, 23 for the relief of 
private individuals, 7 for public buildings. Of 
the remaining 20 bills, the ones that came 
nearest to approximating national importance 
were those to prevent the desecration of the 
United States flag, to provide for reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign nations, to 
create a commission to investigate the subject 
of old age civilian pensions, and to distribute 
any surplus in the Treasury for the improve- 
ment of public roads. 


WHAT HE WAS IN CONGRESS 


OX did not make many speeches in 

Congress. Perhaps his best was one 
on the tariff—a clear, cohesive, business-like 
analysis of the effect of the tariff upon certain 
big industries of his district. Few of his other 
speeches have these merits; and taken as a 
whole, they reveal no balanced, interwoven 
theories of government. Cox, for instance, is a 


proclaimed admirer of Jefferson, and was much 
given to quoting that great advocate of states’ 
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rights; yet in a speech urging the creation of a 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, he said: 


The notion is pretty well fixed in the minds of our 
countrymen that the time has come when the Federal 
Government, recognizing the lack of uniform State 
action in some matters, sees the absolute necessity 
of grasping the torch of advanced civilization and 
carrying it on for the benefit and improvement of the 
race. 


The one thing that these Congressional 
speeches unmistakably demonstrate is that 
Cox was then traveling with the Progressives. 

At the end of a speech on the homestead 
laws, he said, without preface or preamble: 
“1 think that all utilities except that of agri- 
culture should be held by the Government.” 

He was a severe critic of the strict con- 
structionist attitude of the courts toward 
humanitarian legislation: 


The sense of right in the breast of man, the sense 
of justice and equity, the plain common-sense view 
of the layman and knowledge of what is just as be- 
tween man and man, tell us that these laws are hu- 
mane and right, and yet they are held to be un- 
constitutional. 


He was a strong advocate of the initiative 
and referendum, adding his voice to the 
“popular demand for a more genuine democ- 
racy as opposed to a representative govern- 
ment”: 


Experience has not only demonstrated the wisdom 
of the plan (initiative and referendum) as a matter 
of high ethics, but as a sound, economic princi- 
ple. No one will deny that the funda- 
mentals of common sense would suggest that in 
government the people act for themselves. In 
delegating the power to someone else, in short, when 
they resort to representative government, then they 
are working an experiment. 


Capital, in the réle of “the designing inter- 
ests,” played a part in his speech. 

He was not a champion of a strong navy. 
Urging the passage of the Sherwood pension 
bill, he said: 


Objection has been made to this bill because of its 
cost. I would reply that it would doubtless be 
better to buy fewer battleships and inaugurate a 
different policy in the Philippines. If this were 
done there would be no difficulty whatever in saving 
enough money to meet the increased cost of pensions. 


During his first term, Cox’s committee 
membership was inconsequential. In_ his 























second term, he was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, one of the most 
important in the House. A fellow committee- 
man says: “Cox was a newcomer and there- 
fore not qualified to assume a leadership. But 
as I remember, he impressed us all as a con- 
scientious, hard-working member, a man of 
force and of business ability. The committee 
is one in which much hard work can be done, 
and as | remember, Cox did his share of it.” 


NOMINATED FOR GOVERNOR 


T THE Democratic state convention 
held in June, 1912, Cox was nominated 
for governor. He came up from Washington 
and spent a month campaigning with Bigelow, 
for the ratification of some proposed amend- 
ments to the state constitution. At a special 
election on September 3rd, the majority of the 
amendments were ratified. In his own energetic 
campaign for the governorship, Cox constantly 
sounded the familiar Progressive note: “The 
people want to get rid of the old order of 
things””—“ Ring out the old, ring in thenew’’— 
“Our faces are turned toward the rising sun.” 
He made frequent reference to the Progressive 
programme of La Follette in Wisconsin, and 
promised an administration even more progres- 
sive than that of La Follette. 

“Cox luck” was still holding good: he was 
running for governor in the year of the fateful 
split in the ranks of his opponents. Election 
day showed the following vote for governor: 
Democrat, 439,323; Republican, 272,500; 
Progressive, 217,903. Cox ran 50,000 be- 
hind the combined Republican and Progres- 
sive vote. 

Since that election, Cox has run for governor 
three times. Let us see the result of these three 
elections. We will then glance at his guber- 
natorial record as a whole. In 1914, he ran 
against Willis and was defeated, Willis’s plu- 
rality being 29,270. (The Republicans assert 
that Cox, during his first term, built a personal 
machine that functioned through Willis’s term, 
and gave Cox the nomination in 1916. This 
machine will be referred to later.) In 1916, 
when so many Republicans, east and west, 
were swept into the Democratic current by 
the slogan “He kept us out of war,” Cox de- 
feated Willis, his plurality being 6,616. In 
1918, Cox again defeated Willis, his plurality 
this time being 11,944. “Cox luck,”’ however, 
was responsible for his victory: there was 
disaffection in Hamilton County, and as a re- 
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sult, this county, normally Republican, gave 
Cox a plurality of 16,570. It was the plurality 
in Hamilton County that turned the scale. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


DMIRERS of Cox usually mention, as 
proof of his genius for legislation and 
administration, three things: the school code, 
compulsory workmen’s compensation, and the 
budget. Cox deserves credit for all three, but 
not the degree of credit that is usually given. 

As in many other states, the movement for 
better rural schools had been slowly developing 
in Ohio. Here and there, consolidated schools 
had made their appearance and justified them- 
selves. The Ohio Constitutional Convention 
of 1912 submitted to the people an amend- 
ment that made the school code possible, and 
the people ratified it. When Cox was elected 
governor, he urged in his first message to the 
legislature that he be authorized to appoint a 
commission “for the purpose of conducting 
a complete school survey of the state and re- 
porting a plan of school supervision.” The 
commission was authorized, and in the fall of 
1913 made its report, laying stress on con- 
solidation, supervision, and the training of 
teachers. Cox had a genuine interest in this 
public betterment, and in characteristic fashion 
he endeavored to vitalize public interest. He 
issued a proclamation, suggesting that Novem- 
ber 14th “be observed by.every school district 
in Ohio as School Survey Day,” also that a 
two-days’ educational congress be held in 
Columbus. Thousands of school-house meet- 
ings were held, 2,500 people gathered in Colum- 
bus—the governor had succeeded in arousing 
public interest. And a special legislative 
session, called to meet various needs, enacted 
the school code. It is neither the best nor the 
most modern rural school measure ever pre- 
sented to a state, as has been asserted. It 
was, however, a big step forward. 

The first step toward workmen’s compen- 
sation in Ohio, was taken in 1910 when a law 
was enacted that limited the application of the 
fellow-servant and other common law defenses 
of employers. The same year, Governor Har- 
mon appointed a commission to study the 
question of employers’ liability, then a novelty. 
A workmen’s compensation law was enacted 
the following year. The Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912 passed an amendment making 
the compulsory feature of the law possible. It 
was thus that the ensuing legislature, under 
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Governor Cox’s guidance, enacted the compul- 
sory Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

During his first term, Cox introduced the 
budget system in Ohio. He deserves credit 
for instilling into the legislative mind of his 
state the fact that there is a theory that public 
expenditures should be estimated and balanced 
by public revenues.. Opinions as to the merits 
of the Ohio budget differ. Governor Cox is 
quoted in an interview as saying: “It kept 
us out of the poor house during the war; it has 
worked wonderfully.” According to A. V. 
Donahey, a Democrat, State Auditor since 
Cox’s first term, Ohio is very near, not the 
poor house, but the bankruptcy court. In 
his 1919 report he says: “The financial affairs 
of the state and its political subdivisions are 
in a dangerous condition; many taxing districts 
are violating practically every law in order to 
meet sinking fund charges and pay current 
expenses. The General Assembly and state 
officials spent days debating whether deficiency 
bonds or emergency notes should be issued to 
stave off bankruptcy.” 

Many of Cox’s appointees have been the 
subject of criticism. It is said that he has 
appointed to responsible positions men whose 
only recommendation is their political influence. 
The severest criticism has centred on William 
H. Tomlinson. This man, appointed super- 
intendent of insurance, was denounced ten 
years previously in Cox’s own newspaper as 
a “corruptionist,” a “corrupt lobbyist,” etc. 

The Republicans assert that Cox in his first 
term, built a personal machine that functions 
to the present time. They instance the many 
commissions that he created, always reserving 
the right to appoint the commissioners, some- 
times the subordinates of the commissioners. 

Previous to the constitutional convention, 
saloons in Ohio had been taxed but not licensed. 
In requiring that a license be taken out, the 
convention did not provide how the license 
should be issued. In enacting the law to carry 
out this amendment, the legislature which 
was under Cox’s domination, provided that 
the governor name a state licensing board of 
three and that they name licensing boards for 
the counties, subject to the approval of the 
governor. This gave the governor political 
control of the liquor interests. 

Previous to Cox’s first term, tax assessors 
were elected in each township and precinct. 
The Warnes Law, enacted by the same legis- 
lature that enacted the license law, provided 


that the governor name the tax assessor. for 
each county and that the appointment of tax 
assessors for each precinct and township of 
that county be subject to the governor’s ap- 
proval. This law was repealed in Willis’s 
administration, the right to elect their assessors 
being returned to the people. 

Both the state liquor licensing board and the 
state industrial commission were made up of 
three commissioners, respectively appointed 
for two, four, and six years. The law requires 
that in commissions of three members, not 
more than two belong to the same party. Cox 
appointed Republicans to both the. two-year 
terms, Democrats to the four- and six-year 
terms, thus perpetuating his influence should 
(as happened) a Republican governor succeed 
him. 

When Cox, as ex-governor, was running 
for office for the third time, his newspaper, 
the Dayton News, pursued an editorial policy 
that was designed to catch the German-Ameri- 
can vote. On October 16, 1916, after the Ger- 
man submarines had sunk the Lusitania, the 
Arabic, and other ships, Cox’s newspaper de- 
clared that “our skirts are clear as regards the 
U-boats. They have committed no crime 
against us.”’ A little later came the suggestion 
that the American Navy join with the German 
navy in its war on Great Britain. “Every 
indication now is that tens of thousands of 
these splendid people [Germans] still sym- 
pathizing with the Fatherland, still believing 
in the righteousness of the German cause, still 
hopeful that Germany will win—there is every 
evidence that they will vote for President 
Wilson for reélection as the best means of aid- 
ing Germany as well as because the reélection 
of President Wilson will be an aid to the United 
States. Woodrow Wilson has_ been 
the real friend of the American citizen who 
sympathizes with Germany.” After the United 
States had declared war, the Dayton News 
took the attitude of the Hearst publications; 
it urged that we should send no army and no 
navy to Europe, but content ourselves with 
helping the Allies with money and food. 

When the United States finally got in the 
war, Cox made an excellent war governor. He 
made speeches for the draft law, for the pur- 
chase of liberty bonds, of thrift stamps. He 
was active in seeing that Ohio furnished its 
quota of cantonmentand ship builders, and took 
an effective interest in the troops, both those 
in camps within the state and those abroad. 
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THE CHICAGO PACKERS 


J. Ogden Armour, Louis F. Swift, and Thomas E. Wilson, the “Big Three” 
of the Packing Industry. The Economic Service they Render. Why 
they Sell Perfumes and Breakfast Foods as well as Meats. Their New 
Conception of Free Competition as Opposed to Attempts at Monopoly 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


RMOUR & COMPANY, Swift & Com- 

pany, Wilson & Company, Morris 

& Company, and the Cudahy 

Packing Company have their main 

offices in Chicago and, among other 

activities they pack meat. That it is safe to say. 

They have many branch houses and affiliated 

corporations and inner divisions of their busi- 

nesses which operate in many lines and in many 

parts of the world. That it is safe to say. 

J. Ogden Armour, Louis F. Swift, and Thomas 

E. Wilson are the outstanding figures of the 

industry and are very interesting figures. That 
it is fairly safe to say. 

All other facts concerning the packing indus- 
try in the United States are in dispute; the facts 
of the packing industry are normally in dispute. 
It will be enough if this article can indicate 
what sort of men own and run these five great 
businesses that together did a volume of about 
three and a half billion dollars last year, and 
how the businesses themselves happen to exist 
and be where they are to-day. For, contrary 
to some of the popular notions, these big estab- 
lishments were not built by the devil but are 
economic consequences of business forehanded- 
ness. 

It will scarcely be denied that the packers 
are not popular, which is in a way un- 
fortunate, for as a group they embody in 
the highest possible degree those principles 
of business which go farthest to prove the 
value of enormous units under private con- 
trol as opposed to small, wasteful units under 
private control, or as opposed to state-owned 
monopoly. It is possibly not in the nature of 
the business that it could be in any sense popu- 
lar. The killing of animals is not a lovely en- 
terprise and one cannot readily expect the ulti- 
mate finesse in diplomacy from butchers. It is 
a hard and ugly trade and it was built nation- 
ally by men of the rough-and-ready type who 





had to be capable of, on the one hand, bargain- 
ing with the cattle dealers who, to say the least, 
are not parlor socialists, and on the other hand 
preparing their meats and selling to the retailer 
at a price lower than he could buy and slaughter 
on his own account. That, after all, is the test 
of the large packers’ ability to continue in busi- 
ness. They have to be able to put their meat 
on the hooks of the local butcher at such a price 
that the local butcher will find it most profit- 
able to deal with them. That is the only reason 
for the existence of any packer, large or small, 
and it is not necessary to love him in order, in 
all fairness, to appreciate that if his business 
does this thing it performs a public service. 

That is the big service. If it had not been 
for the ability of the American packers to mar- 
shal and get to the seaboard on time any 
amount of fresh or tinned meat at the call of 
the United States or of the Allied governments, 
we should have had a lot of trouble in keeping 
our soldiers and those of the Allies fit to fight 
the war. One week the Food Administration 
telephoned from Washington an order for 
20,000,000 pounds of meat and that vast quan- 
tity was in 660 refrigerator cars and rushing 
on its way to New York to make the steamer 
connections in less than forty-eight hours. 
That sort of thing happened dozens of times 
during the war and always the orders were filled 
and on time. 

These are only sidelights. No amount of 
war exertion on the part of the packers would 
be of particularly high importance in peace 
time. Their social value consists in this service: 
They can buy a steer on the Western ranges, 
paying a price that will normally yield a profit 
to the producer, kill and dress that steer and 
put it in the shop of my butcher on Long Island 
at a price which will be less to him than if he 
bought as good a steer from a near-by farmer, 
paying that farmer a price which would yield 
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him as great a total profit as the Western 
grower, and then killed and dressed that steer 
himself (the law permitting), in his own back- 
yard. That is the first economic reason for the 
existence of the large packer. The second 
reason is that drawing on all of the cattle mar- 
kets of the world and being equipped with re- 
frigerating processes he can assure us of an 
adequate supply of meat regardless of the sea- 
son or of the growing conditions. Before the 


advent of the big packers the average household 
had to eat salt meat in hot weather or to take 
the chance of being in at a butcher’s killing and 
using the meat before it had a chance to spoil. 


FOUNDERS WHO WERE HONEST AUTOCRATS 


HERE can be no doubt of the economic 

service rendered by these institutions but 
if that is so why are they being continually 
attacked and. why is it that such attacks are 
never what might be called unpopular? | 
have said that one cannot reasonably expect 
butchers to be diplomats. One would expect 
men of the give-and-take variety, and they were 
exactly such men who founded these establish- 
ments. P. D. Armour, C. F. Swift, and Mich- 
ael Cudahy were rough, honest, hard-fisted 
individuals of pronounced individualistic ten- 
dencies in an age of individualism. Nelson 
Morris was of a somewhat different type but 
equally individualistic. 
for a moment even tolerate the thought that it 
was any affair of the public how they managed 
their several enterprises so long as they paid 
their debts and gave value for what they re- 
ceived. At that time nobody in this country 
granted the right of the public to interfere in 
private business and neither was it in the slight- 
est degree appreciated that the force of public 
opinion was the greatest of all forces. All of 
these men did exactly and precisely what they 
pleased and they rarely, indeed, bothered to 
explain what they were doing. When they did 
explain, it was not for the benefit of the public 
but because they happened to be personally so 
interested in something or other that they 
wanted to gossip about it. 

And also all of them, as was the habit of busi- 
ness men at the time, were absolute autocrats— 
as a rule kindly autocrats, but also they could 
be cruel and relentless when aroused. The rail- 
roads went through the same sort of process. 
In fact, nearly every old, well-established cor- 
poration went through a considerable period 
during which it first haughtily, then angrily, 


None of them could: 


family. 
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and finally sullenly, denied the right of the 
public to know what it was doing—not because 
the men at the head thought they were doing 
wrong or had anything to conceal, but because 
of what might be called the privacy heritage of 
business. A crook is the more ready to offer 
an explanation if thereby he thinks he can es- 
cape consequences than is‘an honest man who 
believes that his private affairs are being in- 
truded upon. All of these men were honest 
according to their lights and the lights of their 
day. The older honesty was narrow; an honest 
man was one who scrupulously kept his word 
and paid every obligation on the day it was due. 
Every one of these men believed that it was 
good business to put your competitor out of 
business. That, too, was the old idea of busi- 
ness. It was not realized then, and it is not 
everywhere realized now, that it is a waste of 
time to embarrass a competitor—that if you 
give yourself up to performing the highest possi- 


‘ble service you will succeed, and if your com- 


petitor is meeting you in that service, he too 
will succeed and that both of you will do all 
the business you can handle because the market 
which you thought was restricted will broaden 
enough to take care of both of you. 

The packing establishments founded by 
these men still retain traditions and a few of the 
individuals who were associated with the 
founders. They have been built by returning 
to the extension of the business far more of the 
profits than were taken out. They are apt 
illustrations of what it means to society in 
general to have profits returned, for if these 
founders had spent every penny as they made 
it, it would either cost a good deal more to live 
than it does to-day or we should not live any- 
thing like so well. The present-day efficiency 
is due to the capital power which these com- 
panies possess. They are for the most part 
family concerns. All the common stock of 
Armour & Company is held by the Armour 
Morris & Company is owned essen- 
tially by the Morris family and its immediate 
connections. Swift & Company is not so closely 
held but the management is with the Swift 
family. The Cudahy Packing Company is 
somewhat less of a family affair, while Wilson 
& Company is an entirely new organization 
formed by New York bankers to take over the 
old Sulzberger establishment. 

When the founders died their interests passed 
to their children and it is not to be expected 
that these children, most of them by that 














time of great means, would appreciate the 
value of public good will and that, if they 
the appreciate it, they would have been able 
to change the character of their organiza- 
tions. 

The lot of Lazarus was a happy one as com- 
pared with that of the rich young man who 
attempts to make any changes in his father’s 
business. It is hard enough to make changes 
within the organization, for every move is fought 
by the older men and most of them at the best 
will not give more than lip service to innovation. 
But it is even harder when it is considered that 
the public outside treats all such changes as 
wholly insincere and jeers lustily. 

Of the three big men in the packing industry 


to-day J. Ogden Armour and Louis F. Swift are 


men who have succeeded in overcoming the 
tremendous handicap of being the sons of rich 
men and have become rich men themselves. 
Thomas E. Wilson, on the contrary, was a very 
poor boy who literally fought his way from the 
lowest position in the yards to the highest. 
These three men present extraordinarily inter- 
esting personalities, for they have wholly trans- 
formed the packing business against every odd 
and at the same time presented whatever de- 
fense they could to the attacks, some justified 
and some unjustified, that had been almost 
continuously waged against them.. 

In order that there may be no doubt upon 
this subject let me say right here lest it be 
thought that I speak too favorably of the pack- 
ing interests, that | am, and wholly disinterest- 
edly, in favor of the men who are managing 
these big interests, that I like their ideals, and 
that 1 have yet to see any kind of organization 
or regulation propounded which will not detract 
from instead of add to their efficiency, and 
which will not tend eventually to lower the 
quality of service and increase the price of the 
product to the consumer. 

Let us have a look at these men, and particu- 
larly at J. Ogden Armour and the way that the 

_ Armour business was founded and grew. It is 
characteristic of the industry 


MR. ARMOUR, THE EXECUTIVE 


OGDEN ARMOUR is 57 years old and you 

* can find him almost any day in the 
downtown offices of Armour & Company on La 
Salle Street in Chicago. You can not only find 
him but also if you can present a moderately 
coherent reason for seeing him you can see him. 
If you do see him you will discover not what is 
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supposed to be the modern type of executive 
stitting behind a glass-topped desk on which 
is nothing but glass and giving the notion that 
perhaps it is not glass after all but is really ice, 
and that the man behind it is just as chilly as 
any one would be who had to sit beside a cake of 
ice all day. Instead, you will find that Mr. 
Armour’s office is very comfortably furnished in 
heavy leather, that his desk is covered with an 
incomprehensible number of papers, and that 
there is a general air about the room as though 
the man lived there and did not merely visit. 
He does live there. He gets down early—the 
Armour offices start the day’s business at the 
unholy hour of seven—and he stays until the 
afternoon is spent. He maintains the tradi- 
tions of his father in knowing everything that 
is going on and checking up on all results. 
This is not to say that he attempts to do 
everything himself, for he gives the widest 
and fullest responsibility to all of the mana- 
gers and continues giving it in ever greater 
measure just so long as they show that they 
deserve it. 

P. D. Armour used to say: “I made mistakes 
but I do not respond to encores.” In that 
perfect willingness to admit errors “J. O.” 
follows his father. In most other respects he 
is entirely unlike him. “P. D.” liked to pose 
as a rich man; he liked the feeling of money, 
and he liked to give it away. He had one 
hundred one-dollar bills put on his desk each 
morning and before nightfall he had usually 
managed one by one to get rid of them. There 
is nothing of that in J. Ogden Armour. | think 
that he detests being rich. I am not sure that 
he likes being in business at all, for his nature 
is not such that he can take a dilettante interest. 
He considers managing that business his job— 
that he had no more choice in taking the head 
of Armour & Company than the Prince of Wales 
would have in becoming king. Such being his 
job, he has spent all his life first in fitting him- 
self to do it well and then in doing it. He had 
only a couple of years in Yale, and at nineteen 
went in the offices as a billing clerk. His father, 
having an antipathy to mollycoddles, put him 
through all of the roughest jobs in the place try- 
ing to find out if he could make the young 
man quit. He could not, and nineteen years 
after he entered the place young Armour, al- 
though he was not by that time so very young, 
became, on the death of his father, the head of 
the business. He has since brought it, with very 
able assistance, particularly that of F. Edson 
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White, another boy who grew up in the Armour 
service, to a point that the elder Armour could 
never have dreamed of. 


THE BEGINNING OF ARMOUR & COMPANY 


RMOUR & COMPANY began in 1867 but 
“\ really originated four years earlier when 
Philip D. Armour, who had been born in Stock- 
bridge, New York, had gone toCaliforniatomake 
his, fortune and had not made it. But having 
gotten together a few thousand dollars, he be- 
came the junior partner in a small Milwaukee 
packing concern known as Plankinton & Layton, 
which thereupon changed its name to Plankinton 
& Armour. They cured and packed pork; they 
handled a little fresh meat but scarcely more 
than locally and only in winter. They did 
their killing and curing in the winter and sold 
their product in the summer. This was before 
the days of refrigeration. “P. D.” came on 
to Chicago and started Armour & Company 
as a subsidiary to Plankinton & Armour, but 
Armour, being an exceedingly shrewd buyer and 
trader, soon made his little branch bigger than 
the parent company. By 1868 they had a 
capital investment of $160,000. Their assets 
now exceed half a billion owing to the policy of 
always turning back into the corporation more 
of the profits than are taken out. J. Ogden 
Armour recently testified that up until 1919, 
87.90 per cent. of the total earnings had been 
reinvested in the business and only 12.10 per 
cent. had been taken out for the private use of 
the owners. In 1869, Simeon B. Armour, a 
brother of P. D., began to kill cattle at Kansas 
City under the name of Plankinton & Armour. 
This firm largely pickled its products; it 
later became the Armour Packing Company 
and was merged with Armour & Company 
in 1900. Mr. J. Ogden Armour thus sketches 
the progress of the business during its next 
period: 

“The packing business was still largely a 
pickling business up to this time, despite the 
«fact that the refrigerator car had been invented 
in 1868 and given a tryout in 1869, when dressed 
beef was shipped to Boston during the winter 
months following the first consolidation of a 
through-line railway from Chicago to the At- 
lantic coast. 

“In 1872 Armour & Company moved their 
Chicago plant intothe Union Stock Yards which 
had grown rapidly after their establishment in 
1865, and in 1874 my father built the first large 
chill room in the world. Armour & Company 
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had grown to such proportions by 1875 that 
my father moved to Chicago to take personal 
charge of the business. With him came 
Michael Cudahy, superintendent of the Plan- 
kinton & Armour plant at Milwaukee, to act as 
superintendent of the Chicago plant. It is of 
interest to note that Mr. Cudahy became a 
partner in Armour & Company in 1877 and 
remained in the firm until 1890, when he secured 
possession of a plant at Omaha and founded and 
began operations under the name of Cudahy 
Packing Co.” 


THE REFRIGERATOR CAR 


“( EVERAL noteworthy events in the indus- 

try took place at thistime. Probably the 
most important was the utilization by the 
Armour Packing Company of the newly in- 
vented refrigerator cars for the systematic 
marketing of fresh beef. My father saw very 
clearly that the refrigerator car was the ‘open 
sesame’ to a business of tremendous propor- 
tions, that it linked the meat-producing sec- 
tions of the great West to the more densely 
populated and heavy meat-consuming centres 
in the East. 

“Up to this time there was no such thing as 
an adequate fresh beef supply in the East, and 
such Western beef as got there, went alive in 
stock cars. Moving cattle from the prairies, 
where production costs were low, to the Eastern 
centres of consumption where grazing lands did 
not exist, entailed transportation which was 
both poor and costly. A one-thousand-pound 
steer so transported represented 550 pounds of 
dressed meat and 450 pounds of what was then 
practically all waste, but which figured in the 
transportation charges for all that. The re- 
frigerator car offered a way to get beef from the 
West to the East even in summer time, and 
Armour & Company set out to take advantage 
of that fact. 

“A snag was encountered at the very outset. 


. The railroads did not take kindly to the sugges- 


tion that they build refrigerator cars for the 
transportation of fresh meat. Whether it was 
because they feared a loss of revenue as a result 
of ‘a diminution of the traffic in live animals 
between the ranges of the West and the cities 
of the East, or whether it was merely reticence 
about trying out a newfangled idea, at any rate 
they refused to add refrigerator cars to their 
equipment. 

“No amount of reasoning or pleading moved 
them and eventually Armour & Company were 
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compelled to build their own fleet of refrigerator 
cars. 

“Business expanded rapidly with the inven- 
tion of the refrigerator car due to the novel 
opportunity of eating fresh meat in what was 
then considered the ‘off season’.”’ 

The refrigerator car marks the beginning of 
the packing business as we know it to-day be- 
cause were it not for the refrigeration the big 
packer could not exist. Before this time the 
main business of the larger packers was to cure 
meat and pack it for transportation. They 
could not ship fresh meat to any distance. 
They had to ship the Western cattle to the 
East alive, which is a very expensive process, for 
not only do the cattle shrink in weight but also 
freight had to be paid on about twice as much 
meat as could be sold. The balance of the steer 
was waste. The refrigerator car changed all 
that. It permitted the fattening of cattle where 
the corn was cheapest and then sending on to 
the market only the edible portion. The con- 
sumer had to pay the freight only on what he 
ate and not on what was thrown away. The 
Western packers could thus deliver dressed 
beef at a price lower than the local slaughterer. 
That was the beginning. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


HAT are now the big packers began to 

grow bigger. They had on their hands, 
however, thousands of tons of waste, which, 
it is true, was sold, but for trifling sums. Out 
of this waste has literally grown the packing 
business, so that now the profit is in the sale of 
materials made out of the by-product instead of 
in the sale of meat. First they found a market 
for beef suet by beginning the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. Then they found ways of using 
blood, bones, and the meat scrap. Then they 
went into the glue business and later into mak- 
ing pepsin and beef extract. They put all 
kinds of meat products in tinned form and so 
on until to-day not a single scrap of any kind 
of an animal that is killed in one of the larger 
packing houses goes to waste. This has led 
into other lines, for the by-products as thus 
converted had to be sold, which meant the 
building up of sales organizations. Then these 
sales organizations had to be kept busy, which 
meant the taking on of complete lines. For 
instance, to market the beef juice necessitated a 
sales organization that visited drug stores. 
These salesmen found that not only could they 
sell more than beef juice but also that they could 
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better sell this beef juice if they could present 
a fairly full line of soda-fountain requisites, 
which led to the manufacture of grape juice, 
the purchase of the Coca-Cola plant, and a num- 
ber of other lines, unrelated to meats yet related 
to the salesmen’s activities. Part of the refuse 
went into the manufacture of fertilizer; the sales 
agents for fertilizer found that it was necessary 
also for them to be able to sell potash. The 
manufacture of soap was a logical method of 
utilizing fats. Soap requires perfume; a soap 
salesman can just as well sell perfume, so per- 
fume was taken up. The company established 
branch offices with refrigerators all over the 
country with supply trucks to local dealers. 
The meat salesmen were often asked to order 
various grocery products for the convenience of 
the local man and have them transported on the 
company trucks. This led to taking on grad- 
ually lines of grains and groceries and finally 
into almost every kind of food product, some 
of which the company manufactured and in 
some of which they acted as jobbers. 


FEDERAL OBJECTION 


T IS this development into lines which are not 
at all by-products of the packing industry 
but which aim to utilize the vacant time of 
salesmen and the vacant space in transporta- 
tion that has lately been objected to by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the packers are 
now engaged in separating themselves from a 
certain number of these sidelines, although, 
from the standpoint of service to the consumer, 
it is undoubtedly more economical for him to 
pay only the charges of a part-time instead of a 
full-time salesman, and to have the advantage 
of greater lot shipments. 

There is a whole history in itself in the logical 
growth of meat packing into a general food- 
supply organization. The history of each of 
the packers has followed more or less along the 
lines that I have sketched. Some have gone 
farther in one direction and some farther in 
another. They are all as might be expected 
sellers of hides and some of them are tanners 
and sell leather. Wilson & Company also 
make and sell sporting goods because so much 
animal product, particularly gut, leather, and 
hair, is used in making certain articles for 
sporting purposes. The perfection of their 
system of distribution led many of them into” 
fish, and so on through almost every kind of 
article, for when one conscientiously endeavors 
to use not only every bit of material that comes 
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into his place but every bit of the time of sales- 
men and of the capacity for distribution there 
begins a chain that is all but endless. 

Louis F. Swift is the titular head of Swift & 
Co. which was founded by his father C. F. Swift 
about forty years ago. He, too, had the dis- 
advantage of being born rich and he, too, over- 
came that handicap, although without the same 
difficulties as confronted J. Ogden Armour, for 
the elder Swift had not the pronounced charac- 
ter of the elder Armour. And because he had 
not so hard a task to make his personality felt, 
Swift is, perhaps, a little less in the public mind 
as a human character than is Armour, but at the 
same time he will undoubtedly become better 
known and within a very short time. 


THOMAS E. WILSON 


HE third outstanding member of the lead- 

ing three of the “Big Five” is Thomas E. 
Wilson, and there does not exist a more remark- 
able young man in this country to-day, or a 
man with a more remarkable record for over- 
coming odds than Wilson. | say “young man” 
—he is fifty-one, but that is young in business. 
Wilson, years ago, was a clerk in a railway office 
in Chicago. Morris & Co. needed a man to 


check cars; the railway office sent a man, but 
in a few days he came back disgusted with the 


mud and the smells of the stockyards. (lt is, 
by the way, rank heresy to say that the stock- 
vards are not altogether lovely—but I have not 
been able to see them as such.) Wilson said 
that he would like to give the jobatry. They 
sent him over; he not only liked the job but he 
liked the business so much that he started in to 
learn all about it, and he told me that for many 
years he averaged fourteen hours a day, seven 
days a week in the yards. Nelson Morris no- 
ticed him and soon Wilson was nearly running 
Morris & Co. He has a way of running things 
without any one noticing the fact. Then he 
became president of Morris & Co. and then the 


New York bankers who had bought the Sulz- . 


berger holdings asked him to become president 
of that company under the name of Wilson & 


Samuel Crowther 


Co.—for packer presidents like to have their 
own names on the companies they direct. 
Wilson you can also see at almost any time you 
care to seek him out in his offices in the .tock- 
yards, and when you have found him you will 
be astounded at his absolutely perfect control 
of himself. He has no “side,’’ no mannerisms 
of any kind, is absolutely frank and extraordin- 
arily likeable. But one does feel a slight temp- 
tation to see if it is not possible to destroy his 
poise—not pose, but well-balanced poise. 
However, | have been told by those who have 
known him under every and all circumstances— 
and he has taken many hard knocks of many 
different kinds—that whatever else you may be 
able to do to Thomas E. Wilson, there is one 
thing that you cannot do-—make him act or 
look as though any emergency were on. 

These five big companies—all of them 
extend throughout the world—are in compe- 
tition and they have no thought of combining 
into a monopoly either secretly or openly. 
They know that as long as grass grows, meat 
cannot be monopolized. They do not fight 
each other for no one of them is strong enough 
to win such a fight—it would be a Kilkenny Cat 
affair; and, if one could win, he would not have 
anything when he had won. The business of 
the country is so large that each of them is 
pressed to the utmost to care for what he has 
and to find money to extend for the new business 
offered. They do not have to steal business. 
Their chief concern in life is not monopoly 
but to make a profit on the business that 
they do turn. Last year, although their 
total earnings were around six hundred million 
dollars on a total business of three and a half 
billions, the average profit per dollar of product 
sold was only eighty-three one-hundredths of a 
cent. This is a lower margin per dollar than 
any other really successful business that | know 
of, and on such a margin it is possible to make 
a good average profit per year only by the clos- 
est possible watching of small items and the 
pushing forward of the dollar through as many 
sales as possible. 





